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OBITUARY 


WE are sorely grieved to record the untimely 
death of Dr. R. H. Shriahatti, u.m. & s., the Chair- . 
man of the Managing Committee of our Society. He 
was aclose student of Karnatak History and devoted | 
all his leisure to a study of the various problems 
connected with it. He heartily promoted the work 
of the Society from its inception, and looked after its 
4 interests to the very last. ‘'he void created by his 
death is not likely to be easily filled. May his soul a 


rest in Peace! 


BNHEO 


KRarnatak Bistorical Rebietu 


vou. 1 | MARCH, 1931 as 


The date of the Gommata colossus at 
S'ravanahbelgola 


( All rights reserved by the author ) 


It was under the three famous kings of the family of the Western 
Gangas of Talakad, viz. (1) Marasimha, who ruled from 961 to 974 A. C. and 
was better known by his title ‘ Nolambantaka ’ or the ‘death of the Nolambas,’ 
(2) Rachamalla or Rajamalla, whoruledfrom 974 to 984 A. C., and (3) Rakkasa 
Ganga, that the great Jaina warrior, scholar and devotee Chamundaraya served 
as prime minister and commander-in-chief. Of these three kings, Marasimha 
seems to have died in 974 A. C. at Bankapur, nowin the district of Dharwar, 
after having taken a vow of Sallékhana at the feet of his ‘Guru’, Ajitaséna,’ who 
by the way was also the ‘ Guru’ of Chimundaraya, as said by himself in his 
Kannada prose work the ‘Chamundaraya Purana’ ’ as well as in the colophons 
fo the said work® and to his Sanskrit prose work the ‘ Charitrasara’.* King 
Marasimha was succeeded by his son Rachamalla, and it was during the reign 
of this king ( 974-984 A. C. ) that Chamundardya is said to have had the 
gigantic colossus of Bahubali, popularly known asthe Gommata,’ installed at 
S/ravanabelgola and it was in recognition of that unmatched and unmatchable 
pious act of his, that the king is said to have conferred upon him the title 
* Raya,’ which means a‘ king’ or ‘ prince,’ and which finds its modern 
equivalent in that of ‘ Prince’ conferred upon Count Bismarck by the German 
Kaiser. 

It goes without saying that it was Chamundaraya that had the Gom- 
mata colossus installed at S’ravanabelgola, and the following inscriptions in loco 
testify to that fact:— 


1, Sravana-belgola Inscriptions (8. B.) No. 974. Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. II, 
2, «BBSAeS Hades nodonvor’ — Karnatak Bahitya Parishat. Bangalore, 2nd 


Edition, p. 5. 
8. Qewoarshes Pboa,de doegvsrowowos Gaor Dao) de wWesweBowwo— Ibid. 


p. 118. 
4. AHaraaraaeauTsaT aaa Asa ATA” 


5. Vide my article, ‘Why are the Bahubali Collogsii called Gommata?’ Indian Histori« 
gal Quarterly, Calcatta, Vol, IV, No, 2 June 1928, 
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(1) S. B. No. 175. ‘Sri Chamundarajam madisidam.’ This is engraved in 
old Kannada script and in the same language, and it means ‘ Chamundaraja 
caused (this image) to be made.’ 


(2) S. B. No. 176 ‘Sri Chamundarajan Shey vittan.’ In this inscription 
the first two words are in a certain South Indian script called the ‘Grantha’ 
script, and the last word in quite another South Indian script called ‘Vatteluttu’ 
and the language of the whole sentence is Tamil, and it means quite the same 
as above. 

(3) S. B. No. 179. “Sri Chamundarajem® Karaviyalem.’ This is in Deva- 
nagari script of that time and its language is Marathi. It also means the 
same as the above. 


It may be noted that none of these three incriptions bears any date, 
and all of them, it may be said, must have been engraved at the instance of 
Chamundaraya himself shortly before or after the installation ceremony. 


(4) S. B. No. 234. (cirea 1180 A. C.)— 


sesesseee GAnga-kula chandram Rajamallam Ganga 
Nruttana bhumipana dvitiya vibhavam Chamundarayam Manu 
Pratitam Gommata nal-te madisidaninti devanam yatnadim 


This Kannada verse means :—' King Rachamalla, the moon of Ganga 
family, was one celebrated in the world; is it not Chamundaraya, who was (as) 
a second ( or other ) glory of that king, and who was an equal of Manu, and 
( was algo ) called by (his other ) name Gommata, that caused ( the statue of 
this god (i. e. Bahubali ) to be made with effort?’ 


(5) 8. B. No. 264. (1398 A. C. ):— ; 


phsves Belagula nagare **-*** yasmischamundarajo buabali 
naminam gumatam jitasuranagare sthapaybhadramadrow 


This Sanskrit verse means :— In that city of Belugula (1, e. Sravanabel- 
gola), excelling the city of gods. Chamundaraya set up on the mountain (the 
statue of) the lord Bhujabali, (also known as) Gommata.’ 


Besides this inscriptional evidence there is also other evidence in 
proof of the fact that it was Chamundaraya that had the colossue set up; and 
that literary evidence is this: 


Ajitsena was not the only ‘Guru’ of Chamundaraya; he had also 
another ( and in all probability, a later ) ‘Guru’ called Nemichandra; and this 
Nemichandra in his famous Prakrit work called the ‘Pancha Sangraha,’ 
which is much better known as also the (Gommata-sara’ and which according 
to the words of Abhayachandra, one of its commentators, was composed by 


a 


6, ‘Chamunda’ and ‘Chavunda’ are but the different forms of the same name, 
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Nemichandra solely for the enlightenment of Chimundariya and in response 
to his questions, speaks of the colossus as follows:— 

seseeeGommata siharuvari gommata Jino ya 

Glommataraya vinimmaya dakkina kukkada Jino jayatu * 


Where ‘Gommatariya’ is another name of Chimundarfya, which he 
got solely on account of his installation of the Gommata colossus * and Dakshina 
Kukkota Jina’ is as has been clearly mentioned in S. B. nos. 234 335, 349 
and 397, a name of the Bahubali colossus itself. Though the work ‘Gommata” 
sara’ is silent about the date of its composition, yet the fact that it mentions 
the colossus and its installation by Chaimundariya as already a fait accompli 
is of no little importance, 

The earliest reference to this colossus in contemporary literature, and 
one that can be accepted with tbe certitude of a land mark is that which is 
found in a Kannada poem called the ‘Ajita Purana’ of the great Jaina poet 
Ranna, which was finisbed in the year 993 A. C. (Ajita Purina XII. 54) and 
in which he speaks of a pilgrimage which his patroness, the old Jaina lady Atti- 
mabbe made to the bill on which stood the ‘lofty Jinesvara known as Kukku- 
tes’vara’, and this name ‘Kukkutésvara,’® as has been already said above, is 
none else than that of the Gommata colossus.’® Now this poet Ranna was him- 
self a protégé also of Chamundaraya and he called his own son born in 989 A.C. 
by the name ‘Raya’ after his great patron’s title, which by the way had soon 
become far more famous and no less familiar than the personal name of 
Chamundaraya itself. From a verse of this “Ajita Purina’, it is manifest that 
Chamundaraya had already been dead before the said work was completed in 
993 A. C., as in that verse his name has bean mentioned along with those of 
Biituga, (938-53 A. C.), Mamala,! and Marasinha alias Nolambantaka, who 
died in 974 A. C. Consequently the Gommata colossus must have been 
installed some years bafore 993 A. C. 

Now Chamundardya was also a writer as we have seen, and at least 
two works bearing his name have come down to us; the Kannada prose work 
‘Chamundaraya Purdoa,’ and the Sanskrit prose work ‘Charitrasara.? In the 
former which he finished on Monday the 18th of February 978 A.C.” and in 


~ SE. EE 
7. sess FAS raat MeqVThras | 
waza VanHaHe at TAT Ul 
8, Vide Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. IV. No, 2. 
9, WA, FHI TI, HES, fe] BSsey, d—Ajita-purana. I-61. 

10, ‘Kukkuteswara’ is a name given to Bahubali and as the Gommata colossi represent 
Bahubali the name is naturally applied to the collossialso. Vide 8. B. No. 234, where 
the reason why Bahubali came to be so called is explained, 

11. Could this be Marula? For Butuga’s elder son and Marasimha’s elder brother was 
known as Marula and he died in 961 A. O.? 


12, aqaaaey ay aanisad auaeelaueeqeagacaat Hegn faarsia veh 
AAA, ,, e001” 
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w ith he refers to almost all his great deeds, whether performed in the service 
of Bellona or of Dharma, and where also he enumerates almost al] the military 
and spiritual titles that accrued to him, be utters not a syllable as regards 
the greatest act of his life, which more than any, nay more than alJl else put 
togather, would surely transmit his name to the remotest posterity, as he too 
could not but have known. Wherefore it can be safely asserted that he had 
not yet installed the colossus when in 978 A. OC. be finished this Kannada work. 
Another fact that confirms this conclusion is that among his many titles that 
have been mentioned in the work, that of ‘Raya’ which was conferred upen him 
by king Rachamalla only on account of, and therefore only subsequent to, the 
installation of the colossus, is conspicuous by its absence; whereas we find 
him called by that name, not only by his protézé Ranna, another protégé the 
Kannada poet Nagavarma,?® but he is so often called by that very name by his 
second ‘Guru’ Némichandra in his ‘Gommata-sara’ which must have been com- 
pleted during the life-time of Chadmund raya, as it was composed purposely for 
and addressed directly to Chamundaraya himself, and as also the latter wrote 
a Kannada commentary to it, which, however seems to have been lost. ( vide 
Karmakanda —verse 972). Wherefore 978 A. C. can safely be accepted as the 

earliest limit in the determination of the date of the installation. 


It has been already said that the title of ‘Raya’ was conferred on Cha- 
mundaraya by king Rachamalla, Whether or not this is borne out by any lite- 
rary or more precise evidence, the fact that the installation took place during 
the reign of that king (974-984 A.C.) is sufficiently proved by these inscriptions— 


(1)8 B. No 345 (1159 A.C.), which speaks of Chamundaraya, the 
installer of the colossus, as 


 Sthira Jina-sasanoddharanadiyolarene Rachamalla bhuvara mantrirayane’’ 


i.e, ‘If it be asked whois foremost among those who wers the promoters 
of the immutable Jaina religion, it is indeed ‘Raya’ (7.e. Chamundardya), who 
was the worthy minister of king Rachamalla’. Chamundaraya’s spiritual emi- 
nence, wich is mainly due to his installation of the colossus, the title ‘Raya’ 
he got thereby, and the name of Rachamalla the then king, all of which found 
together in this Kannada verse, sufficiently argue the truth of the tradition. 


(2)S B. No. 234 puts it in clearest terms that the colossus was installed 
by Chaimundaraya in the reign of king Rachamalla. 


Thus therefore the year 984 A, C. i.e. the year of king Rachamalla’s 
death, marks the latest limit in the question before us, and we have therefore 
to find out in which of the seven years between 978 and 984 A. O. the colossus 
was installed. 


13, ‘* SwecSOTS AOPAN & Oda3)” ( Nagavarma’s Kanarese ‘ Gothneowy> » ). 
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So far so good, because we have had the sure light of history and dated 
literature to guide usin the search; henceforth, so far as the material at 
present is concerned, we shall have neither of them to help us, but shall 
have to gropainu a mora or less obscure and insecure region of tradition, Let 
us proceed however. 


In a Sanskrit poem called ‘ Bahubali Charitra’, which has not yet seen 
the light of day in print, occurs a verse, which purports to contain the exact 
date and moment of this installation, and that verse is as follows— 


“ eeaqez yesarea faqatawaaaar are aa 
quai gers feaaineaa gue gait | 
Qavga AMAA TalzawTN gquaeat wer 
MAM A_SUA agqeam Maza-aiagny tl” 


ie. ‘In the Kalki year six centuries, in the praiseworthy (cyclic) year 
called ‘Vibhava’, in the month of Chaitra on the 5th lunar day of the bright 
half (of that month) on Sunday, when the Lagna or zodiacal sign of ‘ Kumbha 


i. e. Aquarius ) was in the ascendant, with the ‘Yoga’ called ‘Saubhagya’, the 
lunar constellation being ‘Masta’,}* Chamundaraya performed the consecration 
of (the sacred colossus of) Lord Gommatain the city of Belugula (7, e. Sravana 
belgola) ’ 


Many who took and of course mistook the very first word ‘Kalkyabda’ 
for an entirely different word ‘Kalyabda’ i. e. the year of Kali-Yuga or the Kali 


age, found themselves driven into an impasse, and therefore gave up further 
attempts and heaped reproaches upon the verse and readily called if a much 
later fabrication. Though I can not asseverate the authenticity of its state- 
ment, neither can I easily dismiss if as a mere figment when it has some tale 
t> tell, and offers to fell it in so many specific and verifiable details, until it 
has been scrutinised and found wanting. 


‘Kalkyabda’ indeed can never be ‘Kalyabda;’ for if it were so, the 6th 
century of that era, which commenced in 3102 B. C., would be the hundred 
years from 2602 to 2501 B.C, and it is more than impossible that the Srava- 
nabelgola colossus was set up in that farther most age! We have therefore to 
understand by ‘Kalkyabda’ some other era known among the Jains before and 
at least in the 10th cent. A. C, 

Now ‘Kalki’ a king of Pataliputra in the kingdom of Magadha, and an 


era connected with his name have been mentioned by some Jaina writers, 
among whom are ‘Jinaséaoa’ the author of the Jaina IMarivansa (783 A.C. ) 


14. ‘Masta’ is the name of the constellation of ‘ Mrigashira’ ( zafara ) or 


‘ Orion’s head.’ 
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Gunabhadra the author of ‘Uttarpurana’ ( 897-98 A C. ) and Nemichandra the 
author of the Prakrit work ‘Trilokasara’, As has been already said above, Némi- 
chandra was a Guru’ of Chamundaraya, and his ‘Trilokasara’ was composed 
for the enlightenment of Chamundaraya.’* In its opening verse, he says that 
both Chamundaraya and king Rachamalla were bis lay disciples, and this was 
clearly explained by its commentator Madhavachandra Truividya'®, who was @ 
direct disciple of Nemichandra, and consequently a contemporary also of Racha- 
malla and Chimundardya. ‘Trilokasira’ therefore must have been composed 
between 974 and 984 A.C., when Rachamalla was on the throne, but must 
havebeen completed before the installation of the colossus, as no-where in it is 
Chamundardya addressed as ‘Raya’ or Gommata’ (or ‘Gommataraya’), which 
names, again he it repeated, he acquired only after and only because of that 
great act of his. As the verse in the Bahubali Charitra speaks of the date of an 
event that took place at Sravanabelgola, it is but prudent to accept the testimony 
of the words of Nemichandra as regards the date of Kalki in preferences to that 
of either of his predeccessors Jinaséna (the author of ‘Harivamsa’) or Guna- 
chandra, as he was the man who was connected with Chamundardaya ( and 
connected perhaps with the act of installation itself), who lived long at 
Sravanabelgola, and thus had become a local man and had also but a short 
while before that event, explained the Kalki erain his ‘Trilokasara’.!” This 
is what he says about Kalki:— 


Panachassaya tassam pana masa judam gamiya viranivvuyido 


Sagarajo to kakki cyadunavatiyamahiya sagamasam 850'* 
Calculating accordingly, we find 


(1) That 605 years and 5 months after the Nirvana of Lord Mahavira 
(October 527 B.C.), (there was) fhe Saka king, which gives us March 78 A.C., 
for the said king, and we know it for certain that 7 8A.C. is the initial date 
of the Salivahana era or the Saka eraasit is so commonly called; and the 
computation is quite accurate too, in that the Nirvana of Mahavira occured on 
the Dipavali night in the month of October, and the Saka era began on the 


is “anaafrag Gataza:----aaysee utarrasqera---.. Gateaearara 
yaaa ” (aneag fiat Sagatarer — No 12.« Gaeypare:’ p.2) 


16 § ae gragia frainad saM eeaigs aI Mea seayecrs: | at ged 
fazia qreaaila atagt wane Fa: |! 


17. Or who knows if Nemichandra himself was not the author of the ‘ Bahubali 
Charitra.’ ? 


18, Fayaaaay Taaraga acat atefasa: | 
THUA IT: Be WIP a ase AaAN 
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first day of the bright half of the lunar month of Chaitra i ¢. the March, the 
difference in months between these two lunar dates being exactly five ; 


(2) And that 394 years and 7 months after the S’aka king, (there was 
the king ) Kalki, which gives October 472 A. ©. for king Kalki,?® 


It is regrettable that this verse 850 of ‘Trilokasira’ contains no verb in 
it, and we are thus quite at a loss to make out whether in that year 472 A. O. 
the said king Kalki was born, or came to the throne, or achieved any great and 
epoch-making deed, or died. In the very next verse 851, Nemichandra says 
that the duration of Kalki’s life was 70 years, and that of his reign 40, 
neither of which again affords any clue what-so-ever to find out the initial date 
of the era connected with his name. But if we examine the 850th verse 
more closely, we shall see that its main and sole purport is no other than to 
fix the beginnings of the two secular eras, Viz. the Saka era and the Kalki era as 
reckoned from the date of Mahvira’s Nirvana, which also, by the way marks 
the starting-point ofa religions era: a fortiori therefore it is the initial year 
of the Kalkiera ( and never the date of that king’s birth or death or enthrone- 
ment & c.) which this verse records just as it also sets down the initial date of 
the S’aka era, i7-e. 78 A. C. It is thus beyond doubt that the initial date of 
the Kalki era is 472 A. C. according to Nemichandra. 


Let us now revert to the verse quoted above from the ‘Bahubali'Charitra. 
The word {25d may mean ‘600th’, as well as ‘600’. If we take the former mean- 


ing, and take it as the 600th year ofthe Kalki era, we shall have 1072 A. C. for 
the year of the installation; but it is physica!ly impossible, that Chamundaraya 
could have lived up to 1072 A.C., whenitis remembered that his Kannada 
work Chamundaraya Purana’ was finished in 978 A. C. i. e. a little short of a 
century before. The numeral Satsata can therefore only mean ‘600’ = six cen- 
turies; and Kalyabde Satsalakhye can only mean ‘in the year of the 6th century 
of the Kalki year’ (or ‘in the Kalki year, sixth century) i.e. a year falling within 
the 100 years extending from 973 to 1072 A.C. which is the 6th century of the 
Kalki era; and we see that the only limits of the 7 years (978-984 A. ©.), 
within which the date of the installation must fall, duly fall within this period. 


Here it may be remarked that it is really surprising that with reference 
to the event of installation that took place in the very heart of South India, 
in a work like the ‘Bahubaii Charitra’, which may be positively presumed to 
have been written not far from that locality, the date of the said event 
should be given not in the S’aka era, which alone has long been current 
all over there, nor in that of ‘ Kaliyuga’ which ig known all over 
India, nor even inthe Vikrama era which though not in practice bere, has 


19, Thus the sum of these differences, 605 years and 5 months and 394 years and 7 
months, is exactly 1000 years, and thus it appears the Kalki era started exactly 
1000 years after the Nirvana. It may therofore be remarked that this difference, 
given in such round numbers, would naturally lead to the suspicion if it is not 
conventional rather than actual, 
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at least the advantage of being known in these parts, but in quite an exotic era 
which cculd never have been current, nay not perhaps even known, any 
where in South India, and which, further could not be likely to have any 
currency beyond perhaps the precints of the Magadha country, and at all 
events could not have endured much long after its inception, but must have 
soon sunk into disuse and oblivion, just like so many other eras started by 
so many other kings, and at any rate could not even be fancied to have been 
still in use even in Magadha (Jet alone South India) in the 10th cent. A. C. 
when the installation took place at Sravanabelgola, and the Bahubali Charitra 
was composed sometime thereafter. King Kaiki, besides, is looked upon by 
the Jains as a very wicked king and an oppressor of their religion; What then 
could at all ba the motive of the writer in preferring the era of such an evil 
king to date an act so solemnly religious and so supremely meritorious ? I for 
one can not bring myself to believe that the writer merely indulged in a faney 
when he set down the date in this verse in Kalki era, but suspect that he 
must have had some strong ground for the adoption of this era, which, it is to 
be regretted, we have aow hardly any means of discovering. As however this 
is not the place for any further discussion of this question, sufficient to say 
that, whatever be the era specified in this verse, and whatever the name of 
the Sdmvastara or its cyclic year, in wkich the colossus was installed, the 
other details of the verse—vwz. (1) the name of the week-day, which by its 
very nature is the same more or less all over the world, and for that very fact 
ust be the samein every known era, and (2) the names of the tithi and 
naksatra, which being determined only by the prevailing conditions of the 
movements of the moon, are not only absolutely independent of the name of 
the era and the reckoning of time peculiar to it, but must undoubtedly be the 
same for alleras and all over the country— being so clear and so clearly 
specified, it is but expedient to ascertain if at all in any of the 7 years from 
978 to 984 AC., the lunar date of Chaitra Sukla Panchami (7. e the 5th 
lunar day of the bright half of the lunar month of Chaitra ) occurred on 
a Sunday, as recorded in the said verse, and if so, in which of these years, as 
that is the most important (if not an infallible) test of its truth and accuracy. 
On calculation we find.— 


Year. Week-day Western date 
——- {| 
978 | Saturday — ...| 16th March. 
979 | Thursday ~ ...| 6th do, 
980 Wednesday vee ..-| 24th dds 
981 Sunday a ...| Léth do, 
982 Thursday _ «| 2nd do. 
983 Wednesday “ | 10th do. 
984 Monday _ _— do. 


ccc Le 


Ce 
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Thus in these 7 years, it was only in the year 981 A. C. that the said 
lunar date fell on a Sunday and that was on the 13th of March. Now 
proceeding to test theapplicability of other details of the verse to this date 
we see that :— 


(1) As the commencement of the solar year in 98! A. CO. occurred on the 
92nd of March, the 13th of March was about the 22o0d day of the solar month 
Minamasa, and as such the duration of Kumbha-lagna (i. e. the zodical sign 
of Aquarus in the ascendant) that night would be from 3. 12 A. M. to5.6 A. M. 
which, though it would be the morning of Monday the 14th of March according 
to the western way of calculating the day from midnight to midnight, is but 
the night of Sunday the 13th of Mareh according to ours of reckoning the day 
from sunrise to sunrise, so that the fact of the installation having taken place 


on Sunday is proven. 


(2)On the 13th of March, the lunar date of Panchami, which 
began overnight, continued till about a little after the sunset, when the 
next date shasthi commenced, and thus the tithi actually current at the 
moment of the installation was not panchami but Shasthi. Here then there is 
the difficulty, it may seem, but in fact there is none; for by long-established 
custom and usage, it is the tithi that is actual and current atthe time when the 
sun rises on the day that is mentioned as that day’s tithi for all matters of 
devakarya, and is observed as such for all religious rites and ceremonial purpo- 
ses, wherefore even if the tithi that was actual and current at the exact moment 
of the installation was not panzhamz, in dating the said act, or in other words 
in casting a horoscope of the exact moment, it would not be the tithi 
that was actually current at the moment that would be mentioned but the 
previous one that was actually current when the sun rose on that day whether 
or not it was eurrent at the moment concerned. Thus the fact that the tithi 
has been specified in this verse as panchamz is in strict and perfect accordance 
with the rules of ceremonial observance that have been so rigidly and so 


punctiliously followed in this country. 


(3) The lunar conatellation-nakshatra- at the time of sunrise on the 
13th of March was ‘Robini’ ( Uist Aldeberan ), which ended early in the 
night, when the moon occupied the next asterism of ‘ Mrigas’iras’ (aaa 


Orion’s head); thus the moon was in the Jatter constellation at the moment of 
the installation. Similarly the yoga current at sun-rise on the 13th of March 
was that called the ‘ Agwoman’, but that which was actually current at the 
time of installation was the very next called the Sanbhagya. This also 
at perfect accordance with the long-standing custom of recording, for any 
given event, the position of the moon in the ecliptic at that time, and 
mentioning the yoga relevant thereto, For, if merely for the sake of 


argument, we take it that a child was born on the day and at the moment when 
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that colossus was installed, in casting the horoscope of that child, panchami 
(and not shasthi ) would be mentioned as the tithi of its nativity, its birth-dey 
would be celebrated every year on Chaitra S’uddha Panchami (though the tithi 
actualy current at the moment of birth was Cha:tra S'uddha Sasthi ) Sunday 
would be the week-day of its birth, where-as its mative star would be set 
down as the constellation of ‘ Mrigas’iras ’’ and its congenital Nakehatradas'a 
wou!'d be calculated from ‘Mrigas‘iras’ (and never from ‘Rohini’ ), as it was 
in the constellation of ‘ Mrigas‘iras’ the moon actually was at the moment of 
birth; and likewise the Yoga that would be recorded in that horoscope would 
be Sanbhagya that was current at the moment,and not Ayusman which had 
already elapsed at the time of birth, 


So far, therefore, there is nothing to say against the accuracy and 
exactitude of these staternents of the verse, and a horoscope of the moment 
cast in the light of these facts would be as follows :— 


1 a a 4 
S’ukra 5 | Chandra 4} Kuja 7 
Rahu 7 Guru 3 

12 5 
Ravi 10 

Il 
Lagna 
Budha 2 

10 9 | 8 


There is yet another point to verify, and it isthe name of the sam- 
yatsara or the cyclie year, which has been definitely mentioned in this verse 
at Vibhava i. e. the 2nd year of the Jovian Cycle of sixty years commencing 
as usual in these parts ( and perhaps all over India too ) with the year called 
Prabhava. We shall have to bear it in mind from the very outset that it is 
with the Kalki we have to deal, and consequently it is the name of the year 
of the Cyclic era as occurring in that particular era that we have to ascertain ; 
for it must be said once for all that any particular year has quite different 
names in different eras. For instance, take the year 1929 A. C, this is S'wkla 
Samvatsara (4, 4. the 3rd year of the Jovian Cycle ) according to the S’aka or 
3/Alivahana era current in these parts, where as it is Vikrama (i.e. the 14th 
year of J. C, ) of the Vikrama era current almost all over Northern India. 
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Similarly 981 A. CO. was Vrisha®® ( the 15th year of J. ©) of the S/aka era and 
Nandana ( the 26th year of J. C. )of the Vikrama era. Further we should 
also remember that ag King Kalki is said to have ruled at Pataliputra in the 
Magadha Kingdom the Saka era which has been in vogue mostly in South 
India ( i. e south of the Vindhya range) could never have had any vogue in 
Magadha, nor could the name of the Samvatsara for any particular year ever 
be the same in these two eras, viz the Saka era and the Kalki era, Unfortu- 
nately we have no means as yet of knowing in which particular Samvatsara the 
Kalki era was started In as much therefore as every other detail chronicled 
in this verse of the ‘ Babubali Charitra’ so closely and so exactly fits in with 
the corresponding fact in the almanac for Sunday the 13th of March 981 A. C., 
we shall only be justified in our assurance that the said year 981 A.C was 
beyond doubt the Vibhava Samvatsara itself of the Kalki era, and the said verse 
therefore can not be lightly rejected as an unwarranted fiction. 


Thus the facts recounted in this verse lead us to the only conclusion that 
the great Jaina devotee Chamundaraya had the Gommata Colossus installed at 
S'ravanabelgola in the small hours of the night** of Sunday the 13th of March 
§81 A.C. 


POSTSCRIPT 


It may not be out of place here to say that Sunday the third of March 
1028 A C. is the date determined for this installation in the Annual report of 
the Mysore Archaeological department for 1923 (1924), but unfortunately this 
date is quite untenable for the following ( inter alia ) reasons :— 


(1) If falls outside the only possible limits of the 7 years from 978 to 
984 A. C. when the installation could have taken place, and king Rachamalla, 
who was the king at that time had already been dead (984 A. C.) some forty- 
four years before 1028 A, C. ; 


(2) Not only had also king Rikkasa Ganga, who was the 3rd and the 
last of the three Ganga kings under whom Chamundaraya is said to have 
served, been dead by 989 A. C. (or at any rate before 999 A. C. ), but the 
Ganga power itself, which ruled in Mysore for about nine centuries, had been 
brought to an end by 1004 A. C., when the then Chola king captured their 
capital Talakid’’; andit cannot even ba imagined that such a magnificient 
act as that of the installation had beea performed by a man like Chamun- 
daraya, whose power in the state and responsibility to it were next only to 
that of the king, when the power of the ruling dynasty had already been 
crippled and was tottering into insignificance ; 


20, The AqtAT known as ‘ FF ” ig known and invariably named as ‘fa J’ ( Vishu ) 
in South India 

21, Night, of course according to our calculation of the day from sunrise to sunrise. 

22, ‘Mysore and Ooorg from the Inacriptiong’ (p. 48 ), 
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(3) The year 1028 A.C. is exactly half a century off from 978 A. C.’ 
when the ‘Chamundaraya Purina’ was finished. A man like Cnaimunda- 
riya who was ever busy on the battle-field or absorbed in other strategical or 
political work, and as such could have scarcely had thenecessary rest or respite 
for the literary work of the kind, could only be expected to turn to it, whenonly 
he was well- nigh past the ‘military age’, and had almost reached theevening 
of life. Consequently it cannot be imagined that he could have compo sed the 
work before he was at least on the wrong side of fifty, if not of sixty: in which 
case he would be at least a hundred years old in 1028 A. C 


(4) Whereas the era so clearly and so precisely mentioned in the verse 
of the Bahubali Charita is that of king Kalki, with all the pains taken in the. 
said report to ascertain what the Kalki era is, the cycle year has been settled 
as Vibhava Samvatsara not according as it may or must have occurred in the 
Kalki era and been current ia 1028 A. G,, but on the contrary by simply adopt- 
ing the name of the current Samvatsara of the S’aka era, for 1028 A. C., which 
was the 950th year of the S’aka era, was also the Vibhava Samvatsara of that 
era. 


(5) Even according to the Northern system of calculation of the 
Jovian cycle, it was 1026 A. C. which was Vibhava Samvatsara and not 
1028 A. C. 


(6) In the year 993 A.C. i. e about 35 years prior to 1028 A.C., the 
colossus was mentioned by the Kannada post Ranna, as has been already 
explained above. 


M. Govinda Pui. 


Triparvata 


In the Dévagiri copper-plate of Yuvaraja Dévavarma it is said that thie 
prince issued this grant at Triparvata.’ Tne identification of this place has 
for long been an outstanding pagzzle without solution his paper will attempt 
to give a final and definite answer. 

At the time of the death of Maharaja S’dintivarma, the Kadamba king 
of Banavasi, two of his brothers, Kumadravarma and Krisbnavarma, who were 
ruling the Hastern and Southern Viceroyalties respectively, did not acknowledge 
their nephew, Mriges’avarma as the ruler of Banayasi, and declared themselves 
independent at the capital of their respective dominions.? Thus by the end of 
the 5th century there were threes Kadamba Dynasties ruling over different 
portions of Karnataka. 

The dynasty of the Hast did not last long, and soon those territories 
were incorporated into the central kingdom. A little longer lasted the dynasty 
ofthe South. The genealogical tree of this family after the study of their 
inscriptions may be formed as follows:— 


KRISHNAVARMMA I 


VISHNUVARMMA DEVAVARMMA 


SIMHAVARMMA 


KRISHNAVARMMA II 


Of these Dévavarma never seems to have been seated on the throne: 
and Krishnavarmma I], most likely after defeating the young representative of 
the main line of the Kadambas, sat on the throne of Banavdasi and ruled over 
all the Kadamba dominions now re-united into one.*® 


The mention of Triparvata, as the place where those plates were issued, 
gssems to suggest that this was the capital of this branch of the Kadambas 
ruling over the Dakshinapatha. Hence the importance of the identification 
of Triparvata. 

Mr. Fleet, who first published these plates, says: “ The grant is by 
Déva......issued at Triparvata, a locality which I connot identify,’’* 


1. Fleet, Sanskrit and Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, I, A., VII, p, 84. 
9, Of. Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p, 81, 

8, Of. Ibid., pp. 53 and 54, 

4, Fleet, Sanskrit and Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, I, A., VIL, p, $3, 
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Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil identifies Triparvata with the present village of 
Dévagiri, in the Karajgi Taluka of the Dharwar District.° But he does 
not give any reason for this identification. He was apparently moved by the 
fact that these plates of Dévavarmma had been found at Dévagiri. Yet two 
objections naturally rise against his theory, one internal and the other exter- 
nal. The first is that Triparvata, being the capital of the Dakshinapatha, is 
to be looked for south of Banavasi; and Dévagiri is towards the north-east. 
Secondly together with these plates of Dévavarmma, three sets of plates of 
Mriges’avarmma were unearthed at Dévagiri. Therefore if this reason held 
good for the plates of Dévavarmma, it would also hold good for the plates of 
Mrigés’avarmma and lead to the conclusion that the latter plates had also been 
issued at Dévagiri. But the plates of Mrigés’avarmma are evidently issued at 
Banavasi. Henceif the reason of Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil was as we have 
supposed, it falls to the ground. 


The present position therefore remains the same. In spite oi the efforts 
of these two scholars the site of the ancient Triparvata remains unknown. 


In order to identify this city, we must first of all determine what should 
be the characteristics of the modern town or village with which Triparvata is 
to be identified. 


1, Triparvata was the capital of the Dakshinapatha in relation with 
Banavasi. Therefore it is to be situated south of Banavasi, and most likely 
in one of the western Districts of the Mysore State, 


2. “‘Triparvate means “The Three Mountain ( City)’. Therefore it 
must be in the neighbourhood of three mountains. 


3. Since this name Triparvata does not exist at allin the map of 
Karnataka—not even in a corrupt form—one has to look for a town or village 
the name of which might have been changed at a relatively recent date, 


After careful examination of the map of Karnataka, and after much 
touring through this part of the country, I have found no other place to which 
the above three characteristics could be applied better than to Halebid. 


Halebid isa villege of the Belur Taluka in the Hassan District, 
Mysore State. The villege is very small, but has many ruins of ancient days. 


1, Itisa place south of Banavasi and could therefore be the capital 
of the Dakshinapatha. 


2. It hag in its neighbourhood three mountains or hills: Bhairavana- 
gudda and Pushpagirion the south and Benne-gudda on the west. The ear- 
liest city seams to have been between the thres hills. In the 12sh and 13th 


5, Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 101. 


Halebid Temple at Bhairavana-gudda. 


Halebid—Main entrance to the temple at Bhairavana-gudda (b). 


Halebid—Temple at Bhairavana-gudda. Gate to the sukanasi (c). 


Siddhapura— Temples in Kadamba style. 
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centuries the population shifted towards the north: and following this dire- 


ction, the modern village ( which was probably founded in the 15th century ) 
is situated even more toWards the north. 


3. Halebid is a relatively modern name. In fact the place has had 
several names in the course of centuries. The present name is perhaps two 
or three centuries old. Oae of the emperors of Vijayanagara, probably 
Mallikarjuna whose name is remembered in the vi!lage tradition as one of the 
benefactors of the place, gave the place the name of Jirana-bidu or the o!d camp 
( of which Hale-bidu is its Kannada translation ). This name itself shows that 
the place was considered old in the 15th century. Before Mallikarjuoa 
renamed this place, it was called Dvfrasamudra, from the time when 
Visbnuvardbana the Hoysala monarch, transferred his capital there in the 
12th sentury. The name is evidently a Hoysala name. The Hoysalas, 
though of Kanarese origin, claimed to be descendants of Yadu, and wers there- 
fore proud of their relationship with Krishna, whose city was Dvaraka. Hence 
the Hoysalas gave tha name  Dvarasamudra” or “The ocean of Dyaraka” 
to a big tank in the neighbourhood of the city, and from the tank afterwards 
the city received its name® Hence it is evident that Dvarasamudra had 
another name before the advent of the Hoysalas; and we venture to contend 
that this name was Triparvata. 


The following reasons will, it is hoped, strengthen this surmise :— 


(A) The two temples on top of the two hills Pushpagiri and 
Bhairavana-gudda were evidently in old days Kadamba temples, reconstructed 
later on by the Hoysala monarchs :— 


Pushpagiri—This is a big S’aiva temple, where a linga is worshipped. 
But in ancient days it was a Jaina basti. The Tirthankara carved on the 
dedication stone of the door to the temple has been completely chipped off, 
whereas the one on the door to the sukanasi has been converted into a linga. 
The Kadamba characteristics of the temple are the following :— 


(a) The walls are plain without any carving. 


(b) Lattice sereens next to the main door and next to the door 
leading to the sukanAasi, 


(c) Pendant nail-heads on the lintel of the temple door, and also 
on that of the door to a side shrine. 


(d) Pillars in small side-mandapa for a Nandi, similar to those of 
the main mandapa of the Madhukés’vara temple at. Bana- 


vasi, though such pillars seemto belong to a transition 
period. 


6, Narasimacharya, Karnataka-Kavi-Charite, I, p. III. 
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The old vimana of the temple has completely disappeared. The present 
vimana and the parapet on top of the walls of the temple has been constructed 
of brick and plaster much later on—either in the time of the Vijayanagara 
domination, when such work was common, or perhaps afterwards. The pillars 
of the navaranga seem to be of the Hoysala period. All these features make 
one suspect that the original Kadamba temple was reconstructed or enlarged 
by the Hoysalas and agaia modified in later times. 


Bhatravana-gudda. The temple on this hill is still more interesting and 
Suggestive. A detailed examination wil! be of great use :— 


(a) Entrance porch to the prakara, situated on the east side in 
front of aside gate of the temple. The whole porch is 
purely Kadamba style. The pillars are similar to those 
of the old entrance to the prakara of the primitive 
Madhukes’vara temple at Banavasi;’ and like the frag- 
ment of a pillar now worshipped at the modern entrance of 
the same temple to the left. 


(b) Main gate of the temple, pendant nail-heads and central 
dedication-stone in Kadamba style; but the jambs bear 
dvarapalskas in Hoysala style. A closer inspection shows 
that the jambs do not correspond with the lintel; the 
decorations of the former are suddenly interrupted, and new 
totally different lines appear in the lintel. This clearly be- 
longed to a primitive Kadamba temple. The jambs are 
purely Hoysala. 


(B) Interior of the temple. There are several images, al! of the 
Hoysala period: Bhairava, Krishna, Surya, Kartikeya, ete. 


(C) Gate tothe sukandsi. Lattice screen round this gate extend. 
ing over the lintel, as in the temple of Sri Namala-Narayana 
at )egamve. The jambs bear dvarapalakas in beautiful 
Hoysala style; moreover in the upper corners one discovers 
the Hoysala crest, almost hidden under several coats of 
whitewash. (This may perhaps suggest that the door was 
made in Vishnuvardhana’s time or Jater).* The lintel hag 
pendant nail heads much decorated, imitated from the 
Kadamba ones. 


7, Of. Heras, A Historical Tour in Search of Kadamba Documents, J. B.H. Sy 
I, Pp» 128. 


8. The well known Hoysala crest, viz, Sala killing the tiger, is unknown before 
Vishnuvardhana both in epigraphy and in archaeology, 
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(d) Second gate to the sukandsi, In purely Kadamba style; 
plain central stone and plain pendant nails. 

(e) Exterior of temple. Quite plain. 

(f) Vimana. In early Kadamba style apparently the slabs 
forming the vimana have not the usual tooth-like decoration, 
though I suspect that these decorations have been covered 
with chunam, asin two smal] temples of which I ghall 
speak later on. The whole vimana is whitewashed and 
the structure could not be examined properly. 


After this examination one may make the following statements regarding 
this temple, the plan of which will show its different parts :— 


= @ 


a 
Cue 
“* 


A is the old Kadamba temple consisting of garbhagriba and sukanasi. 
Bis a navaranga built in the Hoysala period, probably by Visbnuvar- 
dhana or after. 


C is a kind of a corridor or anti-sukandsi to replace the old porch of the 
temple (so common in Kadamba temples). This porch was placed at the 
entrance of the prakara, a, enclosed most likely in the Hoysala period. Round 
the prakara there was a cloister-like mandapa. The Kadamba lintel of gate 
6 was most likely taken from some other temple. In fact on the top of the 
hill about 10 ft. above the level of this temple, there are traces of a temple 
now totally destroyed. ° 


(B) Not far from Pushpagiri towards the north there is a small village 
oalled Siddhapura, which occupies what most likely was the eentre of the town 
prior to the Hoysala domination. In this village there are two small temples, 
not far from each other, in beautiful Kadamba style, Unfortunately the front 


(9) There are several inscriptions round this temple : two small viragals with beauti- 
ful battle soenes at the entrance of the porch. Two bigger viragals placed over the porch 
to form its celling, A small insoription in the south-west corner of the prakara of the 
temple, Another inscription much longer on top of the hill, All these inscriptions seem 
to be of the Hoysala period and are published in Lp, Carn., V. This bill was supposed to 
be the burial ground of the old town, ) 
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and side faces of the vimana have been covered with chunam and the whole 
structure has been white-washed, but the tooth-like decorations so common 
in Kadamba temples, still appear on the back of the vimana. The temples 


resemble the Ramés‘vara temple of Halsi, or the one of Yalavatti, Hangal 
Taluka, Dharwar District. 


(C) In the neighbourhood of Halebid, at Bennaballi a set of copper 
plates was found many years ago, belorging to king Krisbnavarmma II. The 
document does not speak of the rule of this king from Banavasi, for it belongs 
to the beginning of bis reign, when he was king of the Dakshinapatha at 
Triparvata. The fact that the plates were found in the neighbourhood of 
Halebid may perhaps suggest that Triparvate was not very far away.2° 


(D) The Kadambas who in later times rnled over the western districts 
of Mysore-wrongly called Kadambas of Manjarabad'*-had among their birudas 
one by which they were styled “Boon Lords of Tripura.” ** I take this word 
to be an abreviation of Triparvatapura. At about the same time the Kadam- 
bas of Hangal, though their capital was not Banavasi, used to call themselves 
“Boon Lords of Banavasi’’,** the traditional capital of the North. In the 
same way, the so-called Kadambas of Manjarabad boasted of being the lords 
of the traditional capital of the Kadambas of the South. 

After carefully considering all these facts one is bound to draw the 
following conclusions :— 


1. Triparvata seems to have been in the western districts of Mysore. 


9. The ancient Dvarasamudra was included in their dominions, as 
their temples built there seem to prove. 


3. Dvarasamudra may trully be called Triparvata or Triparvatapura, 
for it has three important mountains in its neighbourhood. 


4. The so-called Kadambas of Manjarabad, in whose dominions 
Dvarasamudra seems to be included, boasted of being the Jords of Tripura or 
Triparvatapura. 


5. When the Hoysalas established their capital there the old name 
of the town fel! into oblivion. 


6. It is therefore very probable, nay, almost evident that the old Triparwvata, the capital 
of the Southern Kadamba Kingdom, is the modorn Halebid. 
H. Heras, S.J. 


(10) These plates were for years in the possession of the Patel of Halebid, They are 
now in the museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St, Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 

(11) Of, Rice, Ep. Carn., Ip.3. They seem to have had their capital at Belur to-day 
Hale-Belur, Manjarabad Taluka. 


(12) Ep Carn., I, No. 57. 
(18) Bp. Carn., VII, Sk. 184, 


The author of the Gadayuddha 


Under the title,  Gadfiynddha”’, there is a well-known Kannada work 
briefly narrating the story of the Mahfbharata war partly in prose and partly in 
verse. Equally well-known is there another work in Kannada entit!ed the 
Ajitandtha-Purdna, a story of Ajitandtha, one of the twenty-four Tirthankaras 
of the Jains. Both these works have all along bean ascribed to a single 
poet known as Kavi-Rinna, a gem of poets. Inthe first chapter of the 
Ajitanathapurana its author says that besides thas work he has written two 
more works callod Paras’urdmacharita and Ohakrés’varacharita. The Gada- 
yuddha also has all along been ascribed to him. But for the indefatigahle 
research work carried on by Mr. S‘rinivasa-Rangachar, a distinguished Kannada 
and Sanskrit Pandit deservedly employed as a teacher of the same subjects in 
the Training College, in Mysore, the Gadiyuddha would have gone to the credit 
of the Jain poet, perhaps, for ever. The reasons and arguments which Mr. S. 
Rangachar has brought forward in support of his theory appear to me so strong 
and overwhelming as to compel Kannada scholars to come to the conclusion 
that there were two pocts of the same name or title, ona a Brahmin and the 
other a Jain Poet. The reasons marshalled by him in support of the theory 
are as follows: 


1. The subscriptions made at the colophon of each of the chapters of 
the two works, the Ajitanathapurana and the Gadayuddha are quite different 
from each other. In the former the author says that it is the work of one 
entitled Kavi-chakaravarti and Kaviratna, who acquired good science, good 
knowledge. and good conduct under the Jotus-feet of the illustrious Ajitasena 
honoured by all sages and that it was caused to ba composed by Danachinta- 
mani, a devoted Jaina lady. 


In the Gadayuddha the author says that it is the work of one who was 
under the protection and immediate service of the celestial trees that are the 
feet of the illustrious Ahavamalladeva, the beloved of the whole world, the 
work itself being called Sihasa-Bhimavijaya, or the Victory of Sabasa-Bhima, 


It should be noted here that while in the colophon of the former work 
no mention is made of the Chailukya king, Ahavamalla, the names of the 
author’s teacher and lady patron are not mentioned in the latter. The history 
of Danachintamani, as narrated in the Ajitanathapuradni, is that she was a 
lady called Attimabbe, daughter of Mallappa, Chalukya Vikram@ditya’s mini- 
ster, and first wife of Nagadeva commander of the king’s army, and mother of 
Taila, who succeeded his father as commander of the king’s army after his 
father’s death, It is through Taila, ong of the commanders, that the Jaina 
poet got Kaviranna and other titleg, 
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9. While the author of the Ajitandthapurana says that he was born in 
the year Saumya corresponding to A. D. 949, that he got a son called Raya in 
the year Virodhi corrresponding to A. D. 989, that he got a daughter in the 
year Vijaya corresponding to the S’aka Year 915 equivalent to A. D. 993, and 
that he completed the Purana in the same year, the author of the Gadayuddha 
says that his werk proved acceptable to the learned in the year Chitrabhanu 
corresponding to the S/aka year. Here the verse is hopelessly corrupt. As the 
author flourished in the reign of Ahavamalla, A. D. 973 to A. D. 997, the year 
Chitrabhanu must necessarily be that which corresponded to A. D. 982. If 
the author of the Purana which was written in 993 was also the author of the 
Gadayuddha, written in 982, he would not have failed to mention it in the 
Purana, bis later work, along with his other two works mentioned above. It 
is against reason to regard Gadayuddha as Chakres’varacharita. 


3. In verses 9 and 93 of the first chapter and 77 of the 2nd chapter 
the author of the Purana looks upon other religions as poison and compares 
them to dog’s milk and to the milk of the tree called Kalliin Kannada. It is 
wrong therefore to regard him as the author of the Gadayuddha in which the 
first three verses are composed in praise of Vishnu, S’iva, and Brahma, and the 
5th and the 10th verses in praise of 3/akti, and Ganapati. Nor would he 
have mentioned the Ramayana and the Mahabharata among ancient works, 
Valmiki and Vyasa among recent good poets in respectable terms, as against 
Pampa and Honna mentioned by him in the Purana. While in the Purana 
he mentioned Ahavamalla Tailapa merely as an emperor and bestowed no 
other praise upon him, would he speak of him as an incarnation of the Trinity, 
Vishnu, S/iva, and Brahma, as has been done iu the 14th verse of the first 
chapter of the Gadayuddha? Again while speaking of Bhishma, in 5. 52, 
would he say that he was contemplating on Mukunda, Vishnu; and speak of 
Vishnu in 6, 58 as tke birth, growth, and end of all the worlds ? 


Again while a Jaina would never speak or even think of animal sacrifi- 
ces, the author of the Gadayuddha uses sacrificial metaphor in describing the 
slaying of Duryodhana in 8, 60. He says there that Yudhisthira is the sacri- 
ficer, with his four brothers as priests, Krisbna as Brabma, Duryodbana 
being the vfctim, and Bhima’s anger the sacrificial fire onthe altar. In the 
next verse he says that the final bathing after the sacrifice was made in the 
blood of Duryodhana. In 8, 65 the author would not have used the phrase 
3 mamritasvadanaruchivadanar”’ “ with the mouth having the taste of the 
nectar of somaplant,” if he were a Jaina, Again in 10°33 the author says 
that the funeral rites of Duryodhana and others were caused to be performed 
by Brahmans and that with the help of Brahmans the Pandavas themselves 
performed the funeral rites to Karny. In 10°33 he spsaks of the benedictions 
made by Brahmans with Vedic Hymns. If the author of the Gadadyuddba 
were a Jaina, he would never have made such detailed reference to Brahmanic 
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faith in the Gadiyuddha. In the Ajitavatha Purana, be did nob condescend 
to ackuowledge the merit of Brahman poets and their works and spoke of 
Pampa and Honna as the ouly two poets worthy of honour. 


4. Verses from 37 to 45 will not be quite intelligible unless the author 
of the Gadayuddha is taken to be different from the author of the Ajitanatha- 
puriina. As stated in the Purana, its author got the title of Kavichakravarti 
from Taila, one of the commanders of Ahavamalla’s army. There seems to 
be a reference to this fact in Gadfyuddha 1:37.-" )Did he ( the author of the 
Dandayuddha ) obtain the title of Kavichakravarti from the lowest of the 
poor in charge of the army (like the author of the Purina)? From the Emperor 
Taiiapa Ranna got his prosperity and the title of Kavichakravarti ” 


From this verse it is clear that while the author of the Purfna got his 
title from Taila. one of the commanders of the army of the king or emperor, 
the author of the Gadayuddha abtained the same title from the emperor him- 
self, 


: In verse 38 he says that before him there was no Kannada poet and 
that he was the first to open the door of the treasury of learning called 
Sarasvata owned by the goddess of speach. 


This seems to mean that before him there were no Kannada poets 
among Brahmans or among men belonging to Brahmanice faith. 


2 In verse 39 he speaks of himself as the creator of the beauties of 
Kannada poetry of new style ( Posadeshya nudi) having understood in the 
manner of poets (another meaning and horse-riders ) the nature of flavour, 
spirit. punning as hard as iron ( kalsa ) and links (in composition and in the 
bridle of horses ). 


Evidently there is a reference here to the skill displayed by the author 
in horse-riding. 


In verse 40 the author referring to his title Kaviratna says that after 
experts have by examination valued his skill asa poet aud asa horse-rider, 
the gem by their putting him as a Nayaka, commander (the central gem ) in 
the Kataka, army (a bangle of gold inlaid with gems worn on the hand) of 
the em peror of Ganga-mandala. 


The same idea is expanded in verse 41, There the author says that in 
the Kataka ( army as well as bangle ) of the king the gem of the poets became 
a great gem by the gom inlaid on the gold of the bangle; ( anothor meaning is: 
by the arrangement of the army according to varnas, castes, ) 


In verse 42 the author refers to his proficiency in the Kannada speech of 
the country called one thousand and two hundred a3 well as elegent Sanskrit. 
He says that as his Kannada speech was that homely speech of the Kannada 
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country known as 1200, and as his Sanskrit, was derived from that sweet and 
charming Sanskrit, he beeame famous as a poet in two languages. 


Tt should be noted that the author of the Purana never spoke of him- 
self in such terms in that Purdna- In verse 43 the author of the Gadayuddha 
seems to question the poetical skill of the author of the Purana. He says :- 
“Ts the gem among those who regard their conduct as their ornaments (mean- 
ing the author of the Purina, as the Jainas laid emphasis on good coniuct ) 
charming for his learning ( S/ruta, the Vedas as well as the sacred literature of 
the Jainas) and skilful in composing poems? Or is the gem of the ocean of 
gems that is conduct ( meaning the author himself ) charming for his learn- 
ing aad skilful in poetical composition ?”’ 


It we ‘kavika’ read for ‘kavita’ in the first half of the verse, the meanings 
will be ‘Is he skilful in holding the bridle ?? Mr. S Rangachar says that there 
seems to be a reference to the incapacity of the author of the Purana to ride 
on horses, 


In verse 44 the author questions the ability of others to value his Gadha- 
yuddha. He says:—" Has he eight breasts, that is boldness, he who thinking 
that he is an expert in deciding the worth of gems and that he is also an 
expert in determining the worth of poetical gems ventures to examine the 
worth of the gem on the head of the lord of the snakes as well as the poetical 
gem of Ranna?’” 


There is also much difference between the temperament and mentality 
of the authors of the two works, the Purana and the Gadayuddha, While the 
author of the Purana is noted for his piety and religious prejudice, the author 
of the Gadayuddha is a lover of aesthetics and warlike spirit. Besides indi- 
cating their own peculiar characteristics by their style and diction, they have 
also given expression to it. In 1, 92 and 98, the author of the Purana says: 
‘' Tg it proper to describe Rasa and Bhavas (amorous, heroic, and other pas- 
sions ) concealing the rising moon and mango-fruit ( that is, sweet religious and 
moral ideas ) under the stream of aesthetic amour? Are the subjects of sacred 
literature deserving of treatment in secular works which are full of thrilling 
warlike episodes and hard expressions?” ‘The gulf between calm peace 
( S’dantarasa ) divested of all amorous, heroic and other passions and the violent 
fealings of Sringara and other Rasas: likewise the gulf between the profound 
teachings of Jina and popular and literary sayings; and similarly the gulf be- 
tween the Jaina faith and deadly poison of other religions is very wide; there 
is no connection between them. Should we then commit sin by combining 
such opposite topics in our teaching morality and religion?” 


The author of Gadayuddha says “Ifa literary work impregnated with 
amorous, heroic, and other feelings and with charming diction in keeping with 
the popular literary style is not for the pleasure of the king, is then the poet 
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who receives honour and wealth from bis patron nodding bis head a king, or 
a cheat, or a thief, or a prisoner, or an enemy, or a grand son, or anear relation 
of one’s son, tell me, O son of a man, who is hopoured by the Jearned ?”’ 


The meaning of the verse will be clearly understood when itis remem- 
bered that the author of the Purana received honour and wealth from Dana- 
chintamani and her son, Taila or Tailapa, as he is also called, and not from 
the king Tailapa. The author means to Say that the wealth which a poet 
receives from a person other than a king must be as cheap as shat got by a 
king, a cheat, and other persons mentioned in the verse. Speaking of him- 
self the author of the Purina says no more than that he was an ornament in 
the assembly of feudel chiefs and emperors (1, 82). In 12, 48 he says that Ajita- 
sena was his teacher, Ajitanatha was his lord and truth, and Chavundaraya 
his patron (in addition to Attimabbe and ber son Tailapa mentioned in the 
first chapter of the work. In 12, 26, he says that in the reign of the emperor, 
Tailapa, Taila, the son of Attimabbe, was the admirer of his work, 


6. There seems to have been a dispute between the authors regarding 
the selection of a hero for their work: ~ In 12-33, the author of the Purana 
says that such a hero ( as Ajitanatha ) and such a famous poet (as himself ) 
were found neither among the old nor among the past and present generations 
and that there was no such beautiful literary work as his own. Opposing this 
view the author of the Gadayuddha says in 1. 13 that the story of hig hero 
unblemished with infamy is ove of the ancient or eternal heroes; and qnes- 
tions with surprise whether the pure conduct of Sakala-satya Chakres’vara 
( Ajitanathasatya,— Vide 12. 48 ) was such. 


7. The verses 37 to 44 seem to ba a reply to the arrogant statement 
made by the author of the Purana that as there is only one gem (himself ) on 
the earth, he would erase the saying that the earth, contains many gems, By 
this statement the author implies that he was aware of another poet who was 
called Kaviratna, a gem of poets like himself. 


8. While the author of the Purana flourished under the patronage of 
Attimable, Commander Tailapa, and Chavundardya, the author of the Gada- 
yuddha was according to verse 1, 34 that at firat he received recognition from 
feudal chiefs, then from Mandales’varas, and lastly from the emperor himself, 
Thus difference between the patrons of the two authors, as stated in the works 
themselves, is a strong proof that the authors were different. 


9. The author of the Purana does not mention the name of Com- 
mander Kés'i who, according to Gadayuddha 1, 51, corrected it. He is called 
Vanaruba-bhava, Brahma, in the Gadayuddha, Accordingly he must have 
been a good poet or good oritic. Moreover from the statement made by 
Ajitaranna in Ajitapathapurana 1, 85 that among poets he stood ag gelt- 
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sufficient needing no outside help in his poetical composition as Taila, the 
emreror among kings. in achleving victory in his wars. clearly follows that 
since the author of the Gadayuddha acknowledges the help of Commander 
Kés‘i in revising his work, it can not at all be the work of the author of the 
Ajitanathapurana. 


10 While the author of the Gadayuddha is known only by two titles 
Kavi-chaturmukha and Kavi-ranna (1, 39), the author of the Purana has eight 
titles such as Kavimukhachandra, Kavichakravarti, Kavirajas’ekhara, Kaviraja, 
Kavijanachudaratna, Kavitilaka, Kavichaturmukha and Kaviratna (181). 


11. While according to Gadayuddha 1, 42 the native place of its author 
is the country 1200, the place of Ajitaranna is according to Ajitanathapurana 
12°44, 45, Muduvolal in Jambukhandi 70 situated in Benugali 500. 


12. While according to the Purana 12°39 and 43 Ajitaranna was a 
Vais’va, the author of the Gadayuddha seems have been a Brahman of the 
Smarta sect in as much as he makes a reference to the theory of Nirguna- 
Brahma in 7, 75; and believes in Brahmanic religion, as already pointed out. 


13. There is also a good deal of difference in the ideal of life of the two 
poets. Ajitaranna was a pious Jaina observing the strict moral principles of 
Jaina life and was content with his two faithful wives Jakki and S/anti. The 
author of the Gadayuddha onthe other hand isa soldier with a taste for 
aesthetics. In1°46 he says thathe wasa gem among the paramours of 
women, a gem inthe golden wedding-neck-lace of the fair sex, a gem in the 
neck-lace of the beloved, and a gem worn by the fair sex on its head. This is 
nothing but voluptuousness as opposed to the self-denying piety of Ajitaranna. 


14. While speaking of his learning, the author of the Gadayuddha 
mentions only his homely Kannada and sweet Sanskrit in 1°12, the author of 
the Purana says in 1°83 and in 12,41 that he knew arithmetic, metrics, and 
two grammatical systems, the Jaina and the Brahmanic or Kannada grammar. 


15. It can not however be said that like Pampa who has given credit 
to both Brahmanic and Jaina religions in his Bharata, the author of the 
Purdna might have written the Gadayuddha in praise of Brahmanic faith. For 
while as a descendant of a highly orthodox Brahman family, Pampa had 
every reason not to speak ill of his own nest, Ajitaranna had no such reason. 
His strong prejudice against Brahman and other religions is, as already pointed 
out, such as fo debar him from attempting a work of this kind. 


16. The occurence of the verse in praise of the Goddess of learning 
(Gada 1,7; Ajita. 1,13;) in both the works may be explained as a later 
interpolation either in the Gadayuddha or in the Ajitanathapurana, probably 
in the latter; for as already pointed out, the pious author of the Purana, is 
a confirmed hater of Rasdlankaras. 
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On the ground of these and other reasons Mr. Srinivasarangachar has 
rightly enough come to the conclusion that the authors of the two works the 
Ajitanathapurana and the Gaddyuddha, are quite different, one being a Jaina 
and the other a Brahman; and that it is a mistake if not a crime to ascribe 
the Gadayuddha, a heroic work breathing out warlike spirit both in sound 
and sense, to the pious author of the Ajitanathapurana, a work impregnated 
with religious pessimism and ascoticism, the inherent characteristics of 
the author himself. 


R. Shamasastry. 


Epigraphic Records 
IN HAVERI 
(Dharwar District.) 


I 


{ The Ayyanavara Gumpu which has conducted these researches, was started in July 
1926 with only 4 members. Mr.H.G. Bengeri, late Head master of the Municipal High 
School at Haveri is the President, and Mr. §. M. Karjigi, s. a. the History assistant, is the 
Secretary. Mr.&. R. Diddi, B. Sc, the Science Teacher, and Mr, G. Y. Bhille the Drill 
teacher are the photo praphers and dabbers of this Association. 


The Association chose the Kadamba History as its chief work, since its members 
are all teachers at Haveri, which with its neighbourhood is rich in Kadamba inscriptions. 


With this aim in view, the members began deciphering inscriptions at Haveri. | 


HAVERI 
I. Siddhes/hwara temple.’ 


This is a preserved monument of the Jater Hoysala type. But the per- 
forated screens on both the sides of the Garbha-Graha are of the Kadamba 
type. The temple is divided into the usual parts familiar in the Hoysala 
style, viz Garbha-Graha, Sukanasi, Navaranga Mukhamantaps, It has the 
usual Bhuvanés’ waris with lotus throughout except the southern corner where 
we have the Navamatrakas. It has three gates, opening on the north, south 
and west, the last being its main entrance. 


To the right side of the temple is a Narasimha temple, with the idol 
mutilated. It also belongs to the Hoysala type, The turret and the stone 
roof are missing. Part of the stone wall can still be seen on the eastern side 
of the temple. Tha temple seems to be a part of the Siddhes’wara temple, as 
no mention is made about it in the inscriptions. Moreover if has only a 
Garbha-Graha and a Sukanasi. There areno Navaranga and Mukhamantapa 
as in the Siddhes’wara temple. We have the same perforated screens of the 
Kadamba type, on both the sides of the door of the Garbha-Graba. The 
Bhuvanes’varis also can be seen in the ceiling. 


Tt is popularly believed that a sage named Siddappa was praying to God 
with his Linga in his hand. It slipped away and fell into a well near-by. The 
sage turned himself into a stone being unwilling to part with his Linga. His 
stone statue can sti'l be seen in a nichein the southern wall of the Sukanasi. 
The temple is believed to have been named after him, 


The temple is not purely S’aivite, as the Vaisnavite influence can be 
fraced in the idols of Varaha and Narayana, carved in the walls cf the turret. 


1, The inscriptions in the premises of this temple are numbered § 1, § 2. eto. 
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Inscriptions 


Against the western wall of the Narasimha temple running north and 
south, are placed 11 inscriptions. In all 6 of these are biragals, Of the insorip- 
tions, 3 are mutilated and of the Viragals, threa have their inscriptions effaced 
and one is partly decipherable. 


S4 belongs to the Kalachiiryas. It starts with the usual invocation to 
S’ambbu and mentions Bijjala and Raiyamurari, his son without the usual 
Kalachiryan titles. S 10 gives us a geneology of the Chalukyas of Kalyana. It 
differs from the one publisned by Dr. Fleet. Both the geneologies appear in 
the Bombay Historical Society’s Journal for march 1929. Our geneology 
starts with Tailapa, the founder of the Kalyana branch and ends with Jaga- 
dékamalla {1138-50). The remaining part is mutilated. It seems to have 
been written in the rsigh of Jagadekamalla, since he has been more eulogised 
than any of his predecessors. 


S1 isa Kadamba inscription. It contains a refernence about one Maha- 
dévarasaru, a Dannayaka and Governor of Paligere 300, and Banavasi 12000 
under Trailokyamalla (1042 -68) of the Chalukyas, His dependant, one Savasi 
Mahadévarasa the octroi collector, made a gift to the Siddhés’ wara temple. It 
is dated Sunday, the New moon of Pushya, of Anzic Samvatsar, the 3rd year 
of Trailokyamalla’s reign, when there was a solar eclipse. The slab contains 
another inscription belonging to one Machidavarasa of the Jimitavahana line 
ruling in Posaviiru 140, asa Gauda. He has the usual titles. 


S3 is a fine poetic panegyric of one Nimbarasa, the son of Madhava- 
bhatta, the Governor of Banavasi 1200, under Banarasa, the Danndyaka of 
Tribhuvanamalla (1075-1126). It is dated Sunday, the New Moon of Pushya 
of Sarvadhari Samvatsara, the 33rd year of the Chalukya Vikrama era. The 
poet Naranadeva mentions his own geneology at the end of the inscription, 
The inscription has already been published,? 


S7 deals with Tailapa, the Kadamba Mahamandales’vara of Banavisi 
12000, under Bhillokamalla (1126°38). This Bhilokamalla assumes the title 
Sarvajna, being the author of ‘‘ Manasollasa.” It starts with an invocation to 
God Siddhés’vara of Haveri and God Indrés’vara of Bankapir, for the welfare 
of the 400 Mahajanas of Haveri. Tailapa has the usual Kadamba titles. The 
inseription is mutilated, 

Of the Viragals, S2 mentions the Battle of Banavasi, between the 
Hoyealas and the Kadambas. Rev. F. Heras opines that it was fought between 
the Chalukyas and the Hoysalas, when Kadambas helped the former. It was 
fought on Tuesday, the 13th day of the bright half of Bhadrapada of Virodhi 
Samvatsara. Unfortunately for us, the year is effaced. 


2. Jayakarnataka (Kannada monthly Jouraal published at Dharwar) Vol, VIUL 
No, 1p, 10-11, 
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This Viragal is peculiar in its own way. The Ist floor has the usual 
battle scene, the second has the hero with the Apsaras in Vimana. The top 
floor has two Hanumins on either side, in addition to the usual figures-God, 
a devotee, cow, and a calf and the hero. Does this show the Kadamba 
influence over the Chalukyas ? 


S35 isa Viragal. It is absolutely undecipherable. 


S 6 is a Viragal belonging to the Y4davas. It is dated Sunday, the 
1st day of the dark half of Chaitra Yuva Samvatsara in the reign of Vira-Rima- 
deva. The battle seems to have been fought between the Yadavas and the 
Hoysalas. 


S38 and § 9 are undecipherable Viragals. 


S11 is a Viragal referring to the Yadavas. The name of the monarch of 
the Yadava line is totally effaced. This Viragal is peculiar in so far as its top 
floor has an idol of S’iva with a face and a crown and a Ganapati to the right, 


The 4 pillars? of the Navaranga have 4 inscriptions at the foot. S12 
and $13 belong to the Yadava kings Mahadeva. They are dated, Monday, the 
lst day of the bright half of Kartika, S/ukla Samvatsara, 1191 of the S’aka Era 
‘and Sunday, the lst day of the dark half of Jyestha, Krodhana Samvatsara, 
1187 of the S’aka era, respectvely. The former deals with a giff made by one 
Tipparasa, the son of Naranadeva of Haveri to the Siddhés’ wara temple, and the 
latter deals with a gift of Baicharasa, son of Kallarasa, of Vijayapura, under the 
instruction of Madarasa of Dehar, the representative of Devarasa of Toragale, 
3 14is dated the 5th day of the bright half of Kartika of Sarvadbari 
Samvatsara. It records a grant by one Chamarasa, under the instruction of 
the learned Viradeva, a Governor and Prime Minister. This inscription is 
peculiar in so far as it does not mention any king whose prime minister was 
the learned Viradeva. 915 is dated the 3rd day of the bright half of Ashadba 
of Vilambi Samvatsara the 30th yearof the reign of the Yadava king 
Ramadeva. It deals with a grant made by one Madayya, the toll inspector 
at the instruction of the learned Acharasa of Sisave. 

A slab of stone on the wall of the southern gate bears an inscription 
9 16 dated Thursday, the 11th day of the bright half of S/ravana of Sarvajitu 
Samvatsara, the 19th year of the reign of the Simhana of the Yadavas, The 
name of the person making the grant is not decipherable. 


3, These 4 pillars have been the gifts of the following persors as evidenced by 
the inscriptions on the top square of the pillars: 


The pillar bearing $12 is given by Mallas'etti of Galatige: 
v ‘9 ¥ S13 ,, 5, » Karuvasingis'’etti, the son of Mallas'’ etti of Galatige. 


The pillar bearing $14 is a gift of Mukis’etti, son of Mallas’etti of Galatiges 
- - a § 15is a gift of Mahadeva s’ctti, the son of Mallas’ etti of Galatige. 
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The beams of the Navaranga also bear inscriptions, beam no 1 running 
north-south records a grant (S17) made by one Perumaleyanna of Surige, the 
son of Malodeyanna of Surige, the Governor of the same place. The grant 
was made for the upkeep of permanent lamps of the Siddhes’vara temple in the 
presence of Mallas’etti of Galtige and the 400 Mahajanas of Haveri. It is dated 
Vaddivara, the Sth day of the dark half of Vais’akha of Prabhava Samvatsara, 
in the reign of Viraballala (1191-1218). Beam no 2 running east-west bears 
S18. It records a grant by one Laks’mipadladeva, a Mahdmandalesvara, on 
Monday, the 3rd day of the bright half of Jyestha, Sarvadhari Samvatsara, 
the 18th year of the reign of Simhana of the Yadavas. The grant is made to 
Vinayaka, probably the idol in the Navaranga. Beam no 3 running also east- 
west bears an inscrption 819, which is not yet deciphered. 


II. Kalamesvar temple. * 


This temple is situated to the right side of the road leading to the tank 
by the side of the Raghavendraswami Math. The outer walls and the Gopur 
or turret are entirely new, being raised quite recently by one Komatigara 
Mallappa. The interior betrays quite clearly the decay of Hoysala art. The 
pillars are the same as those in the Siddhes’vara temple but the Bhuvanés’varis 
are conspicuous by their crudeness, showing the decay of the art. One of them 
consists of lotuses in the centre sorrounded by 4 slabs of stone forming a 
square. To the right and the left of the Garbha Graha we have the Nava- 
grahas. The screens an both the sides of the Sukandsi and the pendants on 
the door of the Garbha Graha are of the Kadambatype. 


K1 is an inscription at the foot of the pillar to the north, 6 is dated 
Thursday the 11th day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, Ananda Samvatsara, 
the 8th year of the reign of Kandhdradeva of the Yddavas. It deals with 
a gift of one Mallasetti, the son of Kariyandagisetti of Vijayapur to God Gopal 
(or Gopinatha), It seams that the idol of Gopinatha has been removed and a 
Linga has been set up in its place, from which the present name of the temple 
seems to have been derived. The inscription ‘does not end with an impreca- 
tory verse but with a salutation to Gopinatha. 

K2 is a Viragal planted on the left side of the flight of steps leading 
to the water of the tank, near the Raghavendraswimi Math. It belongs to the 
Yidavas of Devagiri and is dated Sunday the 10th day of the dark half of 
S/rvana of Svabbanu Samvatsara, in the reign of Ramadeva. The particulars 
of the year are missing. The hero is a son of Bommeyanaik,. 


Ill, Kalmantapa.° 


This is the name of a Mantapa or rude square structure with 4 massive 
pillars and no walls. It stands in a street named aftor it. It is open on all 


—— 


4, The inscriptions lying in and around this temple are numbored K1, K2 ote. 
5, The inscriptions found in this street aro numbored Kt I, Kt 2, oto, 
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sides except the east. The stone roofing bears evident marks of the decay of 
the Hoysala style, On the three sides except the east are three Gaja-Laksmis. 
The Bhuvanes’ wari closely resembles that of the Vijaya Vitthala temple. The 
intervening space between the Gajalakshmi has been filled up with small arches 
of mortar, which are quite common in the Iranian architecture. We presume 
that the Mantapa was built in the time of Vijayanagar kings. The roofing is 
surmounted with a square structure of mortar, called tower. The mantaps 
is built on a raised platform with three crude stones called Lingas in the centre. 
It is said that God Brahma of Karjgi, was formerly set up in this Mantapa. 
But the date of its removal is not khown. 


On the southern side of the Mantapa, there are two inscriptions, one 
on the raised platform within the Mantapa proper and the other on the road- 
side near it. 


Ktl has its upper portion broken crosswise. The broken piece has 
been used for pounding mortar, on the extended platform on the southern side 
of the Mantapa. The inscription is much disfigured by tae imps of the street. 
It belongs to the later Chalukyas, Itis dated Sunday, the full moon day of 
Pus’ya of Ananda Samvatsara the 9th year of the reign of Bhiilokamalla. It 
is a fine poetic inscription describing Haveri and its sorroundings and mentions 
Piriyakumara Padmarasa, the Dandandyaka and Governor of Banayasi, under 
Kesimayya, the Prime Minister of Bhilokamalla. 


Kt2 standa just near the Kalmantapa and it has not yet been deci- 
phered. 


Further up fio the west of the street is Kt3, apparently belonging to the 
Hoysalas. It is not yet decipherd. This is adjacent to the Basavés’vara 
temple. 


Kt4 is a Viragal, set up in the wall of the Basaves’vara temple. If is yet 
to be deciphered. 


H. G. Bengeri. 


He 


Jainism in Karnataka 
I 
The Kadambas 


In the course of a thousand years, from the 2nd century A. )). to the 
12th century A. D. no Jess than six great dynasties flourished in the Karnataka 
These were the Kadambas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakitas, 
the Kalachtris, and the Hoysalas. Besides these there were numerous 
feudatories like the S/ilabfras of Karnataka, the Rattas of Saundatti, the 
Changalvas of Coorg, and the Wodeyars of Fouth Kanara. It is remarkable 
to find that most of these in the hey-day of their power came under the 
direct influence of Jainism, and some of them even adopted Jainism as their 
personal creed. Hence, it is perfectly justifiable to observe that, if ever there 
was a Jaina period in the history of the South it was during the millennium 
noted above, in Karnataka. 


The earliest historical reference to the existence of Jainism in this part 
of the country is found in a grant of Kakutsthavarma of the early Kadamba 
dynasty. It speaks of ‘* the Yuvarajg ( Kakutsthavarma ), who gave to the 
General S’rutakirti the field called Badhovara-kshetra, in the village of Kheta- 
grama which belongs to the holy Arhats,” and concludes with ‘‘ Reverence to 
Rishabha!’”’ ? It is difficult to say from this that Kakutsthavarma was him- 
self a Jaina; nor can it be asserted that he was Brahmanical because he also 
made grants to the Brahmanas” Yet that Jaina influence was strong among 
these Early Kadambas, becomes clear from successive grants of the dynasty 
to Jaina priests and places of worship. For instance, Mriges’avarma, a grand 
gon of Kakutsthavarma “ gave to the divine supreme Arhats’”’ fields at Vaija- 
yanti, ‘ for the purposes of the glory of sweeping out (the temple) and anoint. 
ing ( the idol with ghee ) and performing worship etc, entirely free from taxa- 
tion’”’—The grant also mentions, “ This Charter has been written by the very 
pious Damasxirti, the Bhojaka.” ° Another grant by the same monarch bears 
‘the seal of Jinendra’ and is important as showing Mriges’avarma’s impartia- 
lity towards both the sects of Jainas, viz., the S’vetambaras and the Digamba- 
ras. He is said to have divided the village of Kalavanga into three parts and 
distributed them among representatives of the two sects. The first he gave 
‘to the Great God Jinendra, the holy Arhat, and it was called ‘ the Hall of 


1. Fleet, S. and O, C. Inscriptions, Ind, Ant. VI. p. 24. 

9, Of. Rice, Talgunda Inscription of Kakutsthavarma, Hp, Oar, VIZ +, SK 176; 
Kielhorn, Ep. Ind, VIII pp, 28-36, 

8, Fleet, S and O, 0. Inscriptions, Ind, Ant, VIZ, pp, 36-7, 
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the Arhat’”; the second was given “for the enjoyment of the sect of eminent 
ascetics called S'vetapatha which was intent on practising the true religion 
declared by the Arhat’”’; and that the third was given ‘ to the sect of eminent 
ascetics called the Nirgranthas.” The words in italics would seem to 
indicate that the king or the scribe belonged to the S/vetambara persuasion. 
But apart from this they confirm our belief as to the existence of S’vetambaras 
in the Deccan from very early times. However, itis not to be forgotten 
that Mriges’a also made a grant “to the holy Arhats for the purposes of 
supporting the Kurchakas or naked religious mendicants." The grants of 
Ravivarma and Bhanuvarma, both sons of Mriges‘avarma manifest this 
growing influence of Jainism in the family yet more clearly. 


That of the Ravis‘ena at Paldsika, or Halsi in the Belgaum District, is 
both interesting and important from an historical point of view. Besides re- 
counting the grant of Kakutsthavarma to Ravikirti and S’rutakirti, it also 
states that King S’antivarma (son of Kakutstha) and his son ‘ the pious 
Mriges’a”’, gave the grant to the mother of Damakirti, “for the sake of piety 
and according to the direction of his father’’.° Incidentially it tells us that 
S/rutakirti was “the Bhoja priest, the best among men, who was the recept- 
acle of sacred learning, who was possessed of the qualities of performing sacri- 
fices etc’. That he was identical with the general who was the recipient of 
Kakutsthavarma’s grant is indicated by the expression that he ‘ enjoyed the 
village of Kheta”’, which is the same as Badhovara-Kshetra, mentioned above. 
This would seem to indicate that the General S/rutakirti belonged to the 
priestly class or combined in himse!f the offices of the high-priest with that of 
a military commander.” Damakirti’s son Jayakirti is described as ‘ the door- 
keeper whose family had been well established in the world owing to the 
Acharya called Bandhus’ena’’.* But more than anything else this grant of 
Ravivarma is valuable for its revelation of the royal faith and the inculeation 
of its practice upon all his countrymen and eitizens. It states :— 


‘The lord Ravi established the ordinance at the mighty city of Palasika 
that the glory of Jinendra, (the festival of) which lasts for eight days, should be 
celebrated regularly every year on the full-moon of (the month ) Kartika from 
the revenues of that (village); that ascetics should be supported during the four 
months of the rainy season; that the learned men, the chief of whom 
was Kumaradatta, whose intellects had been wearied by ( excessive study of ) 
many scriptures and collections of precepts who were renowned in the world ; 


4, Ibid., Ind. Ant, VIL, p. 38. 
5, Ibid, Ind. Ant. VI, p. 25. 
6. Ibid, p. 27. 


7. Ibid. Bhojaka is explained by Fleet as meaning “ officiating priest "’, 
- Tbids, Pp. 27 
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who abounded: in good penances ; and whose sect was his authority for what he 
did ;—should according to justice enjoy all the material substance of that 
greatness ; and that the worship of Jinendra should be perpetually performed 
by the pious countrymen and citizens, 


‘‘ Where-so-ever the worship of Jinendra is kept up there is increase of 
the country, and the cities are free from fear, and the lords of those countries 
acquire strength! Reverence, reverence. ° ” 


Another grant of Ravivarma ‘to the God Jinendra’ describes him as 
the mighty king, the sun of the sky of the mighty family of the Kadambas’. 
He is also stated in the same grant to have uprooted Chandadanda, the lord 
of Kanchi. established himself at Palis‘ika.’° Ravivarma’s grand-father 
S‘antivarma has also been described as the ‘master of the entire Karpata 
reign.’’? These statements serve to indicate the political status of these 
Early Kadambas of Halsi or Palas’iké. Hence their personal allegience to the 
Jaina faith must have had considerable influence in spreading’ the religion 
among the masses as well, ‘The motive that prompted him ( Ravivarma er 
says the grant, was to increase his religious merit”’.’* Similarly, his brother 
Bbanuvarma’s devotion to Jainism is also attested to by a grant: “ By him, 
desirous of prosperity, this ]and was given to the Jainas, in order that the cere- 
mony of ablutions mignt always be performed without fail on the days of the 
fuli-moon”, It was, as usual, given ‘free from the gleanipg-tax and all 
other burdens”; and was asigned by the Bhojaka Pandara, “the worshipper 
of the supreme Arhat, who had acquired the favour of the feet of the glorious 
king Bhanuvarma.” *° 

Last but not the least, Kadama Harivarma’s grant speaks of the “ sect 
of Virasenacharya of the Kurchakas of the village of Vasantavatika in the 
district of Suddikundara’”’, to whose leader Cnandrakshaota the grant was 
made for providing anoually at the great eight day’s sacrifice the perpetual 
anointing with clarified butter, for the tempie of the Arnat, which Mrigesha, 
son of the generai Simha of the lineage of Bnardwaja, had caused to be built 
at Palasika’’. Whatever was to remain over after this, the grant adds, was 
to be devoted to the purpose of feeding the whoiesect.'* MHarivarma also 
made another grant to the Jainas at the request of Bnanusakti of the family 
of Sendrakas”. Speaking of the donor it says, ‘the excellence of whose body 


9. Ibid. 
10, Ibid, p. 30. 
11, Of. Dabreuil, Ancient Decoan, pp, 74-5. 
12. Fleet, 8, and O, O, Insoriptions, Ind, Ant, VI, p, 30, 
18. Lbid., p. 29% 
14, Ibid,, p. 31, 
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and intellect had been produced by the great religious merit acquired by good 
actions performed in a previous state of exisisence” ; and this is a charcteris- 
tically Jaina sentiment. He gave the village of Marade “for the holy people 
and the performance of rites of the temple which was the property of the 
sect of S’ramanas called the Aharisti and the authority of which was 
superintended by the Acharya Dharmapandi”. And, in conclusion, the 
grant declares: “ The reward of them who preserve bridges and repair them 
when broken, is declared to be twice as great as (the reward of) the original 
builders of them”.!®° Even when the Kadambas became formally Brabmanical 
again, as they did later on, we find that they continued to patronise Jainism 
as attested to by a grant of * Deva, son of Krishna who celebrated horse-sacri- 
fices’”’.’® In the opinion of Fleet this was not Jater than the 10th century 
A.D." The land was given to the sect of Yapaniyas,’* at Triparvata in the 
village of Siddhakedara “through a desire for the rewards of his own meri- 
torious act ’,** 


S * R, Sharma’ 
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Administrative System 


OF 


Tar CHALUKYA Ewprre 


The one outstanding feature of the administration in those times was 
the complete absence of any popular control over the Sovereign. He was the 
absolute head of the Government, the one supreme source of all authority and 
patronage. We read of republican governments in Buddhistic and Pre- 
Buddhistic times, composed of representatives of the people, elected by means 
of an elaborate election-machinery (a), the qualifications of the electors and 
the candidates being very clearly defined. Of such republics there were none 
in the Karnataka, and the epigraphic records always’ speak of an absolute 
sovereign as being at the head of the Government. It was essentially a personal 
rule though the king chose a council of advisors to help him whenever neces- 
sary. But all such advisors being of his choice and dependant on his favour 
for their continuation in office, they dared not go against his wil] in any 
material particular. Tho earlier members of the Chalukya dynasty of Badami 
could not boast of a very extensive territory; they could, with the help of 
subordinate officials, look to the administration of their kingdom, personally. 
But as coming years brought in additional territory, it wasimpossible to rule 
it from one centre, and the whole empire was divided into divisions and sub- 
divisions for administrative convenience. 


The kingdom of the Chalukya dynasty of Badami was divided into a 
number of districts. Tnese usually bore the name Vis’aya, as in Konkana Vis‘aya 
(a) Goparastra Vis’aya (b) Iridige Vis’aya (c) and Panugal Vis‘aya(d). But there 
were other designations also, among others the following : Des’a (e), Bhaga (f), 
Bhodga (g) Mandala (A) as in Khetahara desa, Edevolal bhaga of the Banawase 
mandala and Shrinilaya bhoga. The term kampana also occurs, denoting a 
subdivision. The village was the administrative unit and a group of villages 
constituted one of the divisions above noted. The chief village officer, was the 
gamunda or gamika (i). We find mention of the Sakéri-gimunda, Edeya- 
gdmunda, Molajaramani gdmunda, and the gamiga of Andugi and Sindor gamika 


(a) Muzumdar: Corporate lifo in Ancient Iudia 
(aa) DKD. p. 347 

(b) DKD. p. 357; IA. IX p, 123 ff 

(c) DKD. p. 372;1A. IX. p. 130f 

(d) DKOD. p. 378; IA. VIII p. 23 ff 

(ec) DKD p. 355; J.B. R.A.S X. p. 348, 

(f) DKD. 870; LA. VII p. 300 ff 

(g) DKD. p. 857; IA. IX p. 128 ff 

(h) DKD. 870; IA, VII p. 800 ff 

(i) IA. XIX p. 145, 
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of Tirikki. In major villages, like Purigére—modern Leksmés’vara, in the 
Dharwar district—the people enjoyed a large measure of local autonomy, and 
the mahajanas, the burgesses and the eighteen Prakritis—probably the eighteen 
sections of the populace were invested with power in the case of Purigere (i). 
Next above in rank came the district officer. We are told that Vijayabhatta- 
rikad bestowed the privilege of supervision of the eight markets of Parelikama- 
hatha, Adigiriya and other villages, on Aryama-svami-diksita. But the 
function of these superintendents is only a matter of surmise (k). The records 
do not, unfortunately for us, give much information about the ministers and 
other chief officials of the king, The mahasandhi-vigrahika, the chief minister 
for peace and war is mentioned frequently enough, In some cases, he is said 
to have composed the records oi gifts to Brahmanas and institutions (J). 
Perhaps, thera was no separate canbe look after the issue and 
execution of charters a3 in later times. The office of the maha-sandhi-vigrahin 
did not perhaps generally go by heredity but in one case at least, it has been 
surmised that successive members of the same family held it under different 
monarchs (m). It appears to bave been the duty of these ministers to accom~- 
pany the monarch in his expeditions. The king undertook all important 
expeditions in person and was accompanied by his harem. We find, for 
instance, Vikramaditya II with his queen Ganga-mahadevi, at Uragapura, when 
he was out on an expedition of war in the Cholika province (m). Perhape, the 
noble queens insisted on being with their husbands, even on the field of war, 
sharing their fortunes and misfortunes. Like the matrons of Greece, they 
amulated in encouraging their men in their struggles with foreign powers and 
rejoiced in their triumph. It was as a triumphal memorial of three successive 
victories over the Pallavas, achieved by her valorous hasband, that Trailokya 
mahadévi erected a temple, which still stands, though with a differeni name, 
at Pattadkal, in the Bijapur district. In times of peace, the king usually 
resided at the capital. He is recorded to have borne, among others, the follow- 
ing titles and epithets: Samasta-bhuvanas’raya,¢Prithivi-vallabha, Rajadhiraja, 
Paramés’vara, Paramabattiraka, Satyds’raya, Tribhuvanads’raya, Mab4araja, 
Shrivallabha, and Rana-vikrama. The king, usually nominated one of his sons 
as Yuvaraja, the heir-apparent. He was ojten entrusted with responsible 
duties like those of attack and defence, and the records bear testimony to the 
ability and success with which he justified the confidence placed in him|(o p) 


(j) EL. XIV p. 188 ff. 

(k) J.B, Br, R. Ae S, IL, (1851), p. 206, 
(1) IA. VI ps 8% 

(m) Els X. ps 15s 

(n) Ins. at El. pp, T00-106, 

(op) Ibid, 
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Tha kingdom of Vengi was, like that of Badimi, divided into districts, of 
which we have the names of at least twelve. They were usually designated as 
vis‘ayas. Mr. 0. V. Vaidya says that the term, nadw, the Dravidian equiva. 
lant of ‘vis‘aya.’ does not occur (¢) asa designation of a division or district. 
The term occurs however in expression like the Vengi-nidu (r) vis‘aya and 
Attili-nadu (s) vis‘aya. Tie term Rastra is used to designate one of the districts, 
the Krama-rastra (t). It does not, hoWaver, represent any territorial division 
of a grade higher than the visaya or nadu. For, the Kammarastra, has been, in 
another place, referred to as the Kamma-nadu ‘x). The records do not reveal 
the designation of the officers who governed these districts. Probably they 
were called Vis’aya- patis. There were also some feudatory chiefs, the 
samantas (v). Mahattaras are onea mentioned (u), thouch it cannot be 
determined, what their function was. It appears thatthe title Yuvaraja was 
bestowed even on persons out-sids the Royal family. We meet with a mention 
of Yuvaraja Balladeva Belabhatta, ‘son of Lady Pannava of the Pattavardhini 
family’ (x). The kings had a cabinet of ministers the Pancha-Pradhanas to 
help him in the conduct of affairs. The executors of the Chellur plates of 
Vira Choda and of the Pithapuram plates are recorded to have been the Pancha 
Pradhanas(y). The five ministers were, the Mantrin. Porohita, Sendpati, 
Yuvaraja, and the Déanadhikdrika (z). In another record, of the time of 
Rajaraja, the pradhana replaces the senapati iu the list (a). The king usually 
made all gifts in the presence of his cabinet of five. Katak-63/a, Katakadhiraja. 
Kataka-raja, or Katakadhipati is often mantioned (b). He appears to have been a 
peculiar feature of the court of the eastern Chalukyas; he is not once men- 
tioned in the records of the two other dynasties. The terms Kataka-raja and 
its analogues represent the ‘surerintendent of the Roval camp.’ Some of the 
records mention the Surarna-bhandagara-Shrikarana-mukhya,—the head of the 
writing departmentof the treasury of gold (c!, and of the Kari-turaga-patta - 
sahani—the groom of the head-trappings of the elephants and horses(d’, It 


(q) Vaidya: Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol, 1. Chapter on the Eastern Chalu- 
kyas¢ De 306, 
~ (vy) ~IA, XIII. pe 248. | 
(s) EI, VII. p. 179, 
(t) LA. VIL. 189; HL. VII p. 289: 
(u) Vide Maliyapundi grant of Amma II, EI.IX p, 47, 
(vp) LA. XIX p. 39. 
(w) Ibid. IA. XIX p. 809, 
(7) El. V pe 142 
(y) IA. XIX p. 436. 
(z) Ibid. 
(a) EI, IV pe 800. 
(b) IA XX. p, 267 and # 5; BI. TV p, 809; EL, V. p, 181, 
(c) IA, XI p.°95, . . : 
(4) EI.V p, 294 andn 9, 
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has been mentioned thab the Pancha Pradhanas were declared to be the 
exucutors of certain grants. Some times, a near relative of the king was 
invested with the responsibility of seeing that the order was duly executed 
aseg., ‘The executor of this charity was the excellent prince Nriparudra, 
Who was the brother of Narendra-mriga- raja, and a descendent of the 
Haihaya race’ (¢). The names of the executer, the composer and the engraver 
were written at the end of the record of gift (f). The record was usually 
drafted in the form of a summons to the householders, sometimes as ‘headed 
by the Rastrakitas, ‘ff)., e.g. ‘He, Shri Vijayaditya, calls together the 
householders, headed by the Rastrakiites inhabiting the Pennatavadi district.’ 
(9). Now, the question arises, who were these Rastarkitas ? What was their 
status and what their functiona? Obviously, the term Rastra-kiita represented, 
at least at the time of which we ara spaaking, an official position and nota 
family name. Nor does it stand for the headship of a Rastra, a province or 
district, the usual name for a district of the E. Ohalukya dominion being, 
Visaya: Besides, the following extract from an inscription makes such an 
assumption untenable; ‘Amma, having called together, the ryots, headed by 
the Rasratkitas, inhabfting the twelve villages of Prandoru in the Pagunawara 
district (Visaya) (h). Mr, C. V. Vaidya says (i): ‘ But what we urge here is 
that as Rastrakita office cannot come under risaya, Rastrakita had already 
become apparently the name of the local official families of Marathas. Dés’. 
mukhs in Vengi were usually Marathas, and it is probable that under the 
Eastern Chsluxyas, the Dravidian country must have been assigned to Rastra- 
kita or Maratha famllies as hereditory Watils in the same way as in the 
Deccan. The grants are therefore addressed to the inhabitants of the Vis’aya, 
of whom the Rastra-kiitas were the leading families. 

Perhaps, a little foo much The explanation, I venture to submit, is, to 


say least, unsatisfactory and untenable, Far better to confess that though the 
term Rastraktita represented some officials in charge of villages, it is difficult 
to explain the term to our entire satisfaction, with the evidence available to us. 
It may be noted in passing, that another set of officials are mentioned ina 
record, the Naiyogikas of the village Chendurir (j), The E. Chalukya mon. 
archs bore some of the following titles and epithets; Chalukyarjuna, Raja- 


(ec) SIL. I. p. 86. 
yf) Mae: SeeTT: Narazereg, Searary fefs7—1A. XII 92. 
SMA: HLSTA:, BET FTTT AeeT, Aeararan fefaay \ 14. vir p. 3s 
() asoeeaisfayy qveertgaramaeg Eze STS Bees: aaieegar- 
TTT ws V. pe 120. 
(9) IA. VII p. 18. 


(h)  QAMATUAGy AeregreaaAa NAA USHMTAHe Ty ETAT | 
(4) Mediaeval Hindu India, Volk I p, 30% 
(f) IMP. Gt, 346; 
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martanda, Sarvalokds’raya, Paramés’vara, Parama-brabmanya, Samastabhu- 
vanas’raya, Parama-bhattdraka, Maharajadhbirdja, Raja-Narayana, Cbalukya- 
Narayana, Chalukya-Chandra, Adbiraja, Tribbuvanaokus’a, Bhipa-Mahéndra 
and Visama-siddhi (k), Their seals generally bore the last mentioned honorific 
appellation. 


The empire of the later Chilukya dynasty of Kalyana, was in extent 
greater than the kingdom of Badimi. The emperor's chief capital was at first 
Manyakheta (modern Valkhéd in the Nizam’s dominions), and later on—at 
least from the time of Sdmés’vara I,— Kalyana, now represented by an insigni- 
ficant village of the same name in the Bidar district in the Nizam’s dominions. 
There were a number of minor capitals, however, in various parts of the 
empire: Annigére, Bankapur, Kampili on the Tunpabhadsa river, to name a 
few of them, The emperor resided at some of those temporarily and off and 
on, as the convenience demanded, As in earlier times, the emperor led all 
important expeditions in person and his presence and personal achievement on 
the field contributed very largely to the eventual success or defeat. The 
records honour him with some of the epithets and titles; Maharajadhirdja, 
Paramés’wara, Parama-bhattaraka, Samasta-bhuyands’raya, Shri Prithiyi 
vallabha, Satyas’raya-kulatilaka, Chalukya-bharana. Bhujabala Chakravartin, 
Tribhuvanamalla, Jagadékamalla, Trailokyamalla, Mallikamoda, etc, 


During the regime of this dynasty, a peculiar method of designating terri- 
torial divisions and subdivisions was adopted. e.g. ‘the village Kundir, the 
chief village of the (Kundiir) 500, which was included in the Palasigi 12000 (Im), 
Here, Palas’igi is the major division, Kundiir the sub-division. There ig one- 
point in connection with this method of designation, that has vexed scholars: 
In the extract, what do the numbers 500 and 12000 signify? We read of 
Rattapadi 74 lakhs, Nolambavadi 32000, Gangavadi 96000, Banawase 12000, 
Kundi 3000, Taddevadi 1000, the Karabata 4000 and similar other territorial 
divisions. What is the meaning of these numerical figures, accompanying the 
names of the provinces and districts? Do they denote the number of villages 
included in those divisions? There is a difference of opinion. the Imperial 
Gazetter (n) says that these numbers refer to the revenue capital of the terri 
tories nsmed. In Mr. Rices opinion, (0) they are the numbers of their 
revenue-value, and apparently indicate Niskas. Mr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyengar remarks (p), ‘The figures attached to each name seem to indicate 


(4) IA,XXp16. eqaauguaqacala aeqfelecaneqarares | 

(1) (m) EL. XIII. q. 186. Vide Appendix LII,8, 

(n) (0) Vide Kane; Ancient geogpaphy of Maharastra, J, B, Br. Ras, XXIV, 
p. 688, 

(p) ‘Ancient India ’—Prof, Aiyangars’s opinion is cited by Mr.Kate JBBRAS 
SAIYV, De 688, 
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either the revenue paid or the value of the produce, as is customary even now 
in certain localities. Dr. Fleet asserts that they stand for the number of 
townships in the division, in spite of apparent exaggeration. This does not 
support in existing practice, which clearly indicates that it is either revenue 
vaiue or income, sometimes the quantities of seed required.’ Mr. P. V, Kane 
supports (g) Dr, Fieet’s view and brings in a number of cogent arguments 
against the revenue-value theory. (1), Taxes were not usually coliected in money 
in mediaeval India. (2). It is difficult to assume that the revenue never 
fluctuated. On the other hand, we see the numbers attached to the various 
names are constant for centuries together (iii), There is nothing to show 
what the standard of value was, with reference to which these numbers were 
given, and that the standard was uniform from Danala in the north to South 
India. 


It is true, however, that it is not quite easy to explain all the numbers, 
on the hypothesis that they represent the number of villages. In expressions 
like toe Nolambavadi 320V0, the Kavadidweepa lakh and quarter, the number 
of villages is apparently exaggerated. There are quite enough passages, as 
Dr. Fieet maintains (r), to show clearly that the reference is to the numbers 
real, exaggerated or traditional, of the cities, towns and villages. We have 
references: in inscriptions to ‘the three Maharastrakes, containing 99,000 
villages’ und to the Konkana, the country of the 1,600 villages! The seed- 
theory is not quite easily understood; it is a well known fact that the quantity 
of seed for the some piece of Jaud varies with the different kind of corn that is 
town. The quantity of seed sown, cannot, therefore, be accepted as a fixed 
standard of denotation. In an axpression like ‘the Terdal Twelve’, what does 
‘twelve’ imply according to the seed-theory ? It could not be the number of 
seeds, nor can it stand for tweive bags of seed, which would be hardly sufficient 
for more than a few hundreds of acres of land (¢). Tbe usual designations for 
the major and minor divisions were nadu and kampana respectively (ee). In 
the regime of the Chalukyas of the Kalyana, thd whole official terminology 
was kannadised, as can be seen from the various official designations occuring 
in their records. 


A substantial portion of the Kuntala empire was governed not by 
officials appointed by the crown but by feudatory nobles (ss). The Sii&baras 
of Southern Konkana were in charge of the present territory of Goa, the 
Sadvantavadi State and the Ratnagiri disirict. The Silaharas of northern 
Konkana ruled the territory round Kolhapur, and the Silaharas of Karaéd ruied 
a kingdom which included the southern part of the Satara district, the extreme 


(q) Did p, 633, 
(r) DED p 298 # 2; 
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.. north of the Belgaum district, and most of the Kolhapur State. These three 
x‘ branches did not rule concurrently but at different times. Their emblem was 
the Suvarna-garuda, ‘The golden Fagle,’ and their banners were accordingly 
marked with that emblem. The Rattas of Saudatti, ruled the Kundi 3000 
province, and their capital was Saudatti. The Kundi province comprised 
_ of toe greater part of Belgaum district, and some of the neighbouring territory, 
~ The Kadambas of Hanagal were sometimes given, in addition to their own, 
territory, charge of the Banawasi province. Then come the Kadambas of Goa 
who ruled the territory included in Goa and part of the Dharwar and Belgaum 
districts, and sometimes also the Payve or Hayve 500, the modern North 
Kanara district, The Sinda dynasty of Yelburga—now in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions— held territory now represented by parts of the Dharwad, Bellary, 
Bijapur districts in the Bombay Presidency, and part of the Raicbur district 
inthe Nizam’s dominions. And, finally, the Guttas ruled the Guttavolal 
 -visaya, corresponding to parts of the Karajgi and Ranebinnir talukas in the 
- Doarwar district. For all practical purposes, these feudatories were sovereigns, 
in their respective territories. They bad their own family ensigns and emblems 
and received all due honours like the pancha-mahasabdas which were due 
_tothem. I: is not possible to take a detailed notice of them here. (st. ) 


We shall now turn to the personnel of the Government. And first of 

the Imperial officers. The following are mentioned as having been present at 

_ the time of a certain gift(¢): The Prime minister, superintendent of the 

; Harem, manager of the elephants and borses, the accountantegeneral, the 

senior minister for peace and war, the master of the robes, the commander-in- 

chief of the army, the Palace-comptrolier, the bearer of the betel-pouch and 

_ the secretary for correspondence. Then there was the officer-in-cbief for the 

_ department of charters—the Sasanadhikarin (uw). He supervised the issue and 

preservation of charters. He was sometimes known as the S’asanadhikarikas 
| ksapatalika (v). 


(st) Vide: Dr. Fleet’s account of these great feudatory families: DKD. pp. 585-584. 

(¢) Annual report for epigraphy, Madras. 1921: Ins. 440 of 1920. 

‘The vernacular terms are: Maha-pradhana, Antah-pura-dhyarsha Karituraga- 
sahana vergade, Shrikaranam, Hiresandhi-vigrahin, Pasayita, Senadhipati, Manevere- 
_gade, Hadapavala, and Kadida vergade. 

(uw) IA, VIII. p. 19. 5 

(o) Wag MaArHteaq ws -TEIAsA Iss Seraaa —anisara- 

Heal aeaMiqaraaie—azaasiaiaa-ayzReMMgaa BwaiwazyIr ses. 


da qranwarior fela@araey |! 
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The officer in charge of sifts—Danadhikarin—could write out a charter 
of gift only with the permission of the S'asanadhikarin (w). Two officers are 
often mentioned, the Manevergade (z)—the master of the Household—and the 
Banasuvergade (y). The meaning of the latter term is perhaps, ‘the Manager 
of the Royal kitchen.’ A Srikarana is mentioned, but the chief officer in 
charge of the accounts department at the head-quarters was known as the 
Sri-Karanadhipati (z), and in a record, the official is mentioned as being at the 
same time, the Sarvadhyaksa, the General superintendent (a). 


One other term which we come across in the records. is ' Danda-nayaka,. 
‘the Master of the staff (b).’ Bus whether it always denotes some office—be it 
that of the Head of police or any other, or is only an_ honorific appellation 
ig more than we can say. The appellations Mahaprachanda dandanayaka (c), 
meaning literally ‘the great mighty master of the staff, the senior master of 
the staff (d)’, and the ‘genera! in charge of the reserve > the leader of the 
army, (e) also occur. Mention is made of a Mahamatya, entrusted with all 
the affairs of the state’ (f). 


The minister in charge of the foreign affairs was known by the name 
Hire-sandhi-vigrahin (g)—the senior minister for peace and war, It will be 
remembered that this same nomenclature was current during the regime 
of the Badami dynasty. The Kannada Sandhi-vigrahin (h)—was the foreign 
secretary for Karnatak, and the Lata-sandhi-vigrahin (i) for northern parts of 
the empire. These offices were some times held by the same officer, generally 
one of the governor of the Kannada territory i-e- Banawase, Tardawadi, 
Belvola, Palasige and Kundi districts. The words Hire and Heri in the 
terms Hire sandhivigrahin and Heri-Lata-sandhivigrahin \j) imply a gradation 
of these officers as the Seniors and Juniors. — The highest privilegein this 
line appears to have been that of being authorised to use the insignia of 
Royalty. We are told that Ravideva. son of Revana-bhatta, who had been 


(w) HI. XII. p. 15d. 

(2) above, » (t) 

(y) IMP, by 126. 

(z) EI, X11. p 154, also vide Annual Report on Epigraphy, Madras, 1916 p 182 
(a) El, XII p, 154, 

(b) IMP. By 126. 

(c) EO, VIII Sb. 299. 

(@) DKD. p. pé7 Hiriya-danda-nayaka, 

(ec) El, XII pg, 833, Tadeya dando-nayaka. 

(f) 4n an inscription published at EI. IL. pp 258-262. 
(g) DKD. p. 448 ; 

(hk) DKD. p. 457; 

(i) Bl. XI. p. 2713 

(7) DED. 2s 485, 
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appointed te be the Royal Treasurer. by Jayasimha, was installed as the 
Lata-sandhi-vigrahin by Someswara Ahavamalla, promoted to the rank of 
the Heri-sandhi-vigrahin by bis successor Someshvara II. and that he was 
finally granted, by Vikramaditya VI, the authority touse the insignia of 
Royalty (k) 


The officers in charge of the various territorial divisions are variously 
designated: as the nadu-heggade'l) (e.g. Banawasi nadu-heggade) , Rastra- pati 
(m), Visaya-pati(n) Adhikarin asin Belvoladhikarin (0). Tbey were usually 
honoured with some or all of the following titles, Dandanayaka, Maha-lra- 
dhana, Hiriya Danda-nayaka, Maha-samanta, Mahamandalesvara and some others. 
It some-times happened that the administration of a division was carried on 
in the name of the superior officer by one of his assistants, as in the case of 
the Maha-Pradhana, Antah-puradhyaksa, Heri-Lata-kannada Sandhi-Vigrahin, 
Manevergade, Danda-nayaka Bhivanayya on behalf of whom, the Maha- 
pradhana and Dandanayaka Padmanabhayya was governing the Banawfise 
twelve-thousand in A. D. 1098 (p). It was not the regular practice, however, 
to give over only one big administrative unit to the charge of a governer. Two 
or more districts were given, according to the capacity or seniority of the 
officer. Thus, the Maha-pradhana Senadhipati. Kannada-sandhivigrahin, 
Hiriya-Dandanayaka Bammanayya, who was governing the Banawase 12000, 
was promoted and awarded the additional titles, Mahasamantadhipati and 
Manevergade and the higher office of the Heri Lata-Karnata-sandhivigrahin, 
and the Tardawadi 1000, the Puligere 300, Belvola 300, the Hanagal 500, and 
the Halasige 12000 were added to his jurisdiction (g). The governer in charge of 
a division was assisted by a number of karanas who looked after the revenue 
accounts of the division, and we are informed that during the regime of the 
Kalachtri king Bijjala, the governor of Banawase was ruling the province with 
the four karanas. Potarasa, Chattimarasa, Padmarasa, and Sovarasa (r). An 
instance is found of the chief accountant himself ruling a major division, of 
Pergade Narayanayya, chief of karanas ‘ enjoying the Banawase 12000 division 


(k) EL. XI. p. 277, 

(1) DKD. p. 473. 

(m) (n) EL. XL p, 154, WEqA-T7 I-A RTH MIT -LAAPAS SH IHITS- 
qzaule. aaieaa | Also vide IA, VILL. p. 18. Videin this connection the “arranges 
ment mentioned in the Manasollasa, 

cay PIT TAMA Ta | Tat aa: Siete TaaTaai: | 
II v. 154. | 
(0) DKD. pp. 475; 485, 
(p) DKD. p. 451, 
(q) ibid, 
(r) DKD, p. 473, 


| 
7 
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(s), Side by side with these executive officers, the records reveal the existence 
of the customs officials, in charge of various taxes and eustoms. They were 
generally known by the name, Sunkaveggade (t). ‘Manager of the customs- 
department.’ 


The usual taxes mentioned are the Vaddaravula, the perjunka, the two 
bilkodes (wu). The vadda-ravula appears to have been connected with paddy— 
and grain in general—in transit; we read of Udayaditya, a maha-samania- 
dhigati, samadhigata-pancha-maha-sabda, maha-prachanda-danda-nayaka,mane- 
vergade, and Dandanayaka, who was ruling the Banawdse 12000, the Santalige 
1000, and the vadda-ravula-sunka of the ‘eighteen rice-villages,’ (v). The 
four custom-duties are described as having been levied, “on goods here, from 
the four quarters and bare grain in transit’ (w). The manager of the vadda- 
ravula was known as the vaddd-ruvula-pergade (x). Perbaps, these eustoms- 
officers were subordinate to the chief executive officers; at least ome such 
instance occurs, that of Danda-nayaka Govindarasa, who, under Anantapala, 
was managing the melvatieya-vadda-ravula, the two bilkodes, and the perjunka- 
taxes of the Banawase 12000 (y). In many cases, the executive officers 
were given the additional charge of the customs-collection department. To 
cite only one, the Mahapradhana, Banasa-vergade, Dandanayaka, Anarta- 
palayya, also styled Samantadhipatz, was ruling the Belvola 300, and the 
Purigere 300 in A. D. 1100-1 and the same with the Banawase 12090, and 
with the management of the vadda-ravula and the perjunko taxes in A. D. 
1102 and 1107-8, and is also described in A. D. 1103, as managing the 
pannaya tax of the seven-and-a half lakhs (z). On the other hand, an 
officer originally of the customs department, was appointed as an executive 
officer. Govindarasa, already referred to above, was subsequently promoted 
to the governorship of the Banawase province and was invested with the 
titles, mahadanda-nayaka, mahasamantadhipati, and the maha-pradhana (a). 
A tax, acchu-pannaya (tax on dies) is also mentioned and the manager 
charge was known as the acchupannayada adhisthayaka (b). Tone Manasollasa 
minutely describes the necessary qualifications of the officers and attendants 


(s) EC. VIL. She 83. 

(t) EOC. VIII. Sb, 299, EO, Vil, HI, 46. 
(u) EC. VIL; Sb. 299. 

(v) Ibid. 

(w) Ibid, 

(c) EO. VIII. Nr 30. 

(vy) DKD. » 452, 

(z) DKD. >. 45%, 

(a) Ibid, 

(6) DED, py 452, 
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of the king. viz Manirin, Minister, the purohita, the Jyotirvid. Senapati, 
Dharmadhikari, Sabhadhyksa, kosadhyaksa, tratihara, sandhivi-grahika, Sarathi, 
suda the cook. the vaidya, and the antahpuraraksaka(b), 


Other officers mentioned in the records, are the ayuktakaniyukta 
m@hattara, and gramakuta (c). The last. mentioned is obviously the village, 
hesadman. Rut what do the reat signfy? Ayuktaka would mean literally 
an official ’ but what position did he ho'd? The word occurs in the form- 
yute as ear y as the times of Asoka, and it is not quite easy to define precisely 
the significance of the term. Mr. L.D. Barnett has given the equivalents for 
the four terms, Sheriffs, commissioners, cfficials and Presidents (d). But 
that takes us hardly any further. The inscription of a Daddi-mahadevi ig, 
addressed to the maha samantas, the maharaja the Rajapvtra, Kumaramatyas 
upar-kas. visayapati, Tadayuktaka and others. May we conclude from this 
that the ayuktakas were assistants to the visapayatis and corresponded to the 
assistant collectors of to day, and that they were in charge of a subdivision 
of a visayaor nadu? Theterm manneya occurs as representing on officer, 
but its precise significance is not quite clear (f). The maneya of Giddulige 70, 
of Nagakhanda 7o (g), are mentioned and it is recorded that the mahamandale. 
swara Madanayaka was holding the chief superintendence’ melage) in manneya 
wad.’ (h) In any case manneya appears fo signify an office of a lower grade 
than that of the major officers of the bigger divisions, 


As might beexpected, the major divisions like the Banawase 12000, 
Santalige 1000, Nolambavadi 32000, Kolapake 7000, Kundi 3000, Nagar- 
Kkahanda 4L09, were subdivided into smaller units like the Nagarkhanda 70, 
Jiddulige 70, Masiyawadi 140. Some districts like the Belvola 300, and 
Panungal 1500 appear to have been absolute units by themselves without 
being subdivisions ofa major district. The chief officers in charge of these 
smal'er subdivisions of the major districts were variously designated as 
nad-gamundas (i), nad-prabhus. (7) mnad-svamins (k), Perhaps there were 
two such officers for one subdivision, as can be inferred from expressions 
like these; “The sixteen of the eight nads, gavaregas, gatrigas, AnkG@karas, 


(bb) Manasollasa Adhyaya 2. Slokas 60°150. 
(c) Vise Nilgunp plates of the time of Vikramaditya VI, EI, XII. p, 142, 


(dq) El, XII. p. 145, 

(e) EI. VI. p. 135, 

(f) EO. X. Dg. 61, where the manneya of Kadambalige 1000 is qentioned, 
(g) EC, VII. Sk. 118 

(h) EO. XI. Dg. 127, 

(i) DKD. p. 4387: nalavindy ocours in KO, VII. Sb, 414, 

(j) EO, XI. Dg. 148 

(k) HO, VII, Sk. 94. 
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gavundas. gavunda. svamins (1. Toe Maha-samanvta Irivebedanga Mara-simha, 
and the Mahasamanta Jayakesin—each of them with the tisle of ‘Lord of 
Purigere, the best of towns’ —were, in A D. 1038-39 holding the office of 
Wadgamunaa of the Purigere three hundred’\m). The nomenclature nad- 
gamunda deserves special notice. The term gamunda-gramamund-literally 
means the ‘ head of the village,’ but it gradually lost this special sense and 
came to denote a ‘ Head ’ without any reference to the village. The expressions 
Rastrakuta in the Eastern Chalukya inscriptions and Desmukh in the later 
times have to be similarly explained. ? 

It has finally to be noted that the kayasthas —members of the 
clerical branch gave much trouble to the people and the Manasollasa takes 
special notice of this fact and enjoins the king to prevent the officers from thus 
annoying his subjects (mm). 


D. P. Karmarkar. 


So, MALLE 


(m) DKD. p. 437 
(mm) Manasollasa V. IIT. 156. 
ns 
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Hero-stones and their contribution 
TO, 


History and LireRATURE 


(Mr. V. B, Alur, Dharwar) 


Hero. stones, which are abundantly found in every part of Karnatak, and 
which are a peculiar feature of this country contain materials, which if 
properly utilized, will yield a good deal of interesting and solid history and 
will throw a flood of light on many a dark corner of it. The incidental 
references to history, which they contain, a 
isolated facts, having no obvious connection. But when stringed together 
properly, they can be used to serve the purpose of valuable history. There 
are many varieties of these stones. The stones set up in memory of village ‘ 
heroes, who died while rescuing | the cattle of the village (for cattle-raids were 
very common i. in those” days) . are no doubt very numerous. Besides these, 
| there are SE ere ee fonghs with raha and died. 

There are Mdsiz kals 2. e stones set up in memory of wives who burnt them- % 
selves on the pyresof their husbands, We find heroes who sacrified their lives 
for their country, while fighting big battles. There are stones for the memory 
of persons who bravely fought with tigers or who hunted wild elephants. There 


aemethieedeeee ee 


are instances of heroes, who died while defending the women of their village 
heroes who sacrified their lives for the sake of religion, by protecting the 
temples from the attack of their enemies. There are the strange examples of 
heroes, who gave up their lives for the sake of their lords, of servants who 
died voluntarily merely out of sorrow for the death of their masters. There 
are heroes, who joyfully embraced death in order to make good their vows: 
Those were the days of strange heroes who would give their heads to swing 
on poles for Gods, when sons are born to their lords. From a careful and patient 
study of these and other instances, we can have an idea of the prominent 
thoughts that were current in those days, and of theideals which powerfully 
swayed the minds of the people then. However strange some of them may 
seem to us at this distace of time, one outstanding fact remains, namely that 
men in those times valued ideals more than their lives, which fact alone is 
sufficient to make us fecl proud of them. These hero-stones will help us in 
determining the dates and places of many battles. They give us an insight 
into their warfare, The crude sculptures which some of kom contain give 
us the scenes of battles, the images of heroes. We can get a glimpse of their 
customs and manners. We can know the names of rulers and can fix the 
boundaries of kingdoms, Wecan mark out periods of _high-water x mark of of 


progress in heroism, in reli igl0D ADE site abd literat rabure, 
PLLC CL TNT LD IEEE EIT I CT 
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Add to these small hero-stones, big inscriptions, many of which contain 
descriptions of battles &c., we shall have an array of facts, which will help us, 
in building a continuous history. Karnatak bas ruled as a suzereign power 
nearly for one thousand years, and numberless are the heroes it has produced. 
In fact, the great heroes of Karnatak are ornaments not only to our own 
province, but to the whole of India. The life of that Brahmin boy Mayura- 
sharma who raised himself to a kingship by dint of his valour, the life of 
Shivamara’ who struggled for freedom though put in Jail four or five 
times in his life and at last succeeded in getting his liberty the unexampled 
heroism of KumarLaxman, of his wife and one thousand followers who all 
gave their lives voluntarily for the sake of the word given by Kumar Laxman 
to his lord that he would die with him; the example of king Someswar who 
jumped into the waters of Tungabhadra with prayers in his month attacked 
by maligrant fever, and embraced death, these and many other instances, 
which are too numerous to quote are examples whieh any pation may be proud 
of. Therefore, it is our duty to study these stone insriptions carefully and 
cull out history from them. 


The contribution of these inscriptions to literature is also very valuable. 
It is commonly believed that the Kannada language has a paucity of words. 
But study of these inscriptions gives a direct lie to Such As atement. in fact, 
the language is so rich that, you can do little justice to many of the passages 
when you translate them even into English language. The descriptions of 
battles are quite realistic, the similies given are quite familiar even to the 
village folk. Therefore we can create a very forcible style of Kannada literature 
by adapting those passages to our modern requirements, There is here a rich 
harvest for our literary men. Will they make use of it and enrich our 
literature ? 


V. B, Alur. 


Editorial Note 


The Karnatak Historical Association was founded by Sj. V. B. 
Alur, B. A,, LL. B. in 1914. The initial work that had then to be done 
was more by way of propaganda than research, for then the enthusiasm 
to Know the past was not so great in Karnatak as now. Mr. Alur toured 
round all places of historical interest in the Karnatak, delivered lectures 
and wrote a book—the Karnatak Gatavaibhava—in Kannada which has 
done much to arouse a historical interest in Karnatak. Chief among those 
who helped him in his work were Dr. R. H. Shirhatti, Messrs N. R. 
Deshpande, B. A., LL. B., V. B. Dharwadkar, B. A., R. S. Nargunodkar 
B. A., LL. B, and R.G. Deshpande, m.a. They started with a small nucleus 
of a library, copies of inscriptions and collected coins. Some articles of 

historical interest were published in journals, and the Association sent its 
representatives to attend the first Oriental Conference held at Poona in 
1919. Mr. R. G. Deshpande who worked as a Secretary for a long time, 
was the Maneckjee Limjee Gold Medalist of the University of Bombay 
for a thesis on sculpture. During the years 1926-1928 Mr. N, R. 
Rajpurohit who has been a life-long worker in the field of Historical 
Research, toured round all partsof the Karnatak, collecting copies of 
inscriptions, coins and ancient manuscripts. An attempt is being made 
by the Association to induce the Epigraphical Department of the 
Government of India to open a centre for Karnatak, but till now 
tbe Government have not seen the wisdom of making the all too 


Necessary provision. 


The work that the Association did was met with due recognision. 
Mr. Hiranand Shastri, who paid a visit to the Association in 1927 was 
pleased with its work. At the request of the Association the Govern- 
‘ments of India and Mysore, and of the Dominions of Mis Exhalted 
Highness the Nizam 2f Hyderabad, and the Gwalior State’ have been 
‘presenting copies of their research publications. In addition to all its 
‘publications, the University of Mysore has presented to our Library, a 
‘series of 50 beautiful photo-graphs of artistic) structures in the Mysore 


State, 


The Association was duly registered under the name, ‘ The Karnatal 
Historical Research Society’ on the 25th March 1930, in accordance: 
with Act XXI of 1860. Astudy circle had been established in 1929 


The circle has held six meetings in 1929-30 and various interestiny 
papers were read. 
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During the early part of 1930, it was resolved to issue a journa 
devoted to problems connected with Karnatak History and Culture 
Through the medium of this journal it was sought to give publication ft 
researches in Karnatak History now being conducted by variou 
scholars individually. The first number ought to have appeared fa 
earlier, but insuperable diffieulties have combined to delay the publica 
tion till now. 


We have to request our sympathisers to look upon this issue witl 
ths indulgence which is due to a first effort. We are thankfal to th 
scholars who promptly sent i in their contributions and the friends wh 
have been ungrudging i in helping the Society i in its work. We shall b 
pleased to receive corrections and helpful suggestions. As at presen 
arranged there will be two issues in the year and the next issue wi 
appear in July 1931.  - 


D. P. Karmarica 


